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OF NEW BOOKS. 
PICTORIAL ANNUALS. 

1. The Keepsake, 1851. Edited by Miss 
Power. Engravings under the superin- 
tendence of I’. A. Heath. Bogue. 

9. The Book of Beauty. Fugraved from 
Drawings by J. Hayter. Same Publisher. 

Sourney declared that the day for these 

publications had departed, and that other 

classes of novelty must succeed. And the 
dictum was true ; but there are certain points 
of view to be considered before we say that 
they are or ought to be extinguished for 
ever. At the period Southey spoke, the 
market was glutted with rival Annuals, so 
numerous that even the contributions of 
genius and talent, bought at large prices for 
their support, could not sustain a remune- 
rative sale. We may also remark that there 
was, generally, more in the names to, than in 
the merits of, the productions supplied by our 
famed writers: the sweepings, as it were, of 
their “ Balaam baskets,” which caused disap- 
pointments, as all exaggerated expectations 
are sure todo. They therefore gradually fell 
off in repute, in the style of their embellish- 
ments, and in the attractions of their letter- 
press, which, if never altogether first-rate. 
was far superior in well-paid hands to what it 
became in volunteers’ of most mediocre 
qualifications. From being mixed of the 
good and faulty, the sterling and the dross, 
they sank into nearly all dross, or that 
ruinous insipidity which must be fatal to 
every literary pretension. And so the storm, 
or rather, in this instance, we might call it 
the public Calm, caine on, and the Anmuial 

Fleet disappeared from the Holiday Sea, 

leaving but a wreck behind. Tit is with these 

remaining vestiges of creation that we have 
now to deal; awaiting the issues of the little 
fale and Facetions volumes, which have 
almost superseded them, to be in turn super- 
seded by similar changes. 

the Keepsake is this season edited by a 

young lady in whom literature must feel a 

deep interest. Her own writings, whilst the 

volume and others of the same kind were 
under the direction of her accomplished 
aunt, Lady Blessington, showed that she 
possessed the grace and sentiment suited for 
such undertakings. It was therefore judicious 
in the publisher to entrust this task to one 
almost designated by circumstances to per- 
form it in a manner consistent with its later 
appearances. And Miss Power has proved 
that the mantle has naturally and tastefully 
descended upon her fair shoulders. Te 

Keepsake for the wonderful year 1851 is in 
its contributors much the same, and in its 
contributions as like as may be to Zhe Keep- 
sakes of 1850, 1849, 1848, and a series of 
preceding volumes. ‘Lhe prose and verse 

tnate as usual; the pieces are inoffensive 
or pretty, without being striking. Some, 
where we expected better things, fail; and 
some, where we expected nothing, are 
Enlarged 256.) 





tolerably fair. As it is, however, our wish | well again. Hisailments became chronic ; he fell 
to present as attractive a side as we can of | into a poor way, From that time life has assumed 


the whole, we select three specimens for the 
* pleasuring” of our readers. 
STANZAS. 
BY ALFKED TENNYSON. 
“ Come not, when T ain dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
There let the wind sweep, and the plover cry ; 
But go thou by. 
* Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I eare no longer, being all unhlest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt ; but I ain sick of time, 
And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I Le. 
Go by~—go by!” 


STANZAS, 
Sent toa Lady, with a Ballad on the Death af Montrose, 
BY LORD JOUN MANNERS. ° 
“Lapy! perchance thou'lt not disdain 
To read this simple story, 
Which tells how trial, shame, and pain, 
May end in ceathless glory. 
“ That hero-bard all things above 
Placed high the cla'ms of duty ; 
Above the lures of ease, or love, 
Above the smiles of beanty. 
* All earthly hopes—all earthly fears, 
By that iron will were shattered; 
The foemaun’s curse—his young bride’s tears— 
To Heaven’s winds were scattered. 
“ Thus, after conquest’s bright career, 
Unmatched for deeds of daring, 
He met with calm, undaunted cheer, 
The taunts of foes unsparing. 
“ And while he felt those traitors’ power, 
Their threats and offers spurning, 
He triumphed in that dreadful hour,— 
Disgrace to glory turning. 
“ And thou, in early womanhood, 
Hast known both care and sorrow ; 
And learn‘d, in sad, desponding mood, 
To trust not to the morrow. 
“ Yet in the darkest hour of grief 
Would Faith thy gloom enlighten, 
With daily duties bring relief, 
And all the future brighten. 
“ So courage and a constant heart. 
Through all life’s cares and changes, 
Upbear the coul that will not start 
At aught that God arranges.” 


THE CONFIRMED VALETUDINARIAN. 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 

‘Certainly there is truth in the French saying, 
that there is no ill without something of good. 
What state more pitiable to the eye of a man of 
robust health than that of the Confirmed Valetudi- 
narian? Indeed, there is no one who has a more 
profound pity for himself than your Valetudina- 
rian ; and yet he enjoys two of the most essential 
requisites for a happy life ;—he is never without 
an object of interest, and he is perpetually in pur 
suit of hope. 

‘Our friend Sir George Malsain is a notable 
case in point: young, well born, rich, not ill-edu- 
cated, and with some ability, they who knew him 
formerly, in what were called his ‘ gay days,’ were 
accustomed to call him ‘lucky dog,’ and ‘ envi- 
able fellow.’ How shallow is the judgment of 
mortals! Never was a poor man so bored—nothing 
interested him. His constitution seemed so formed 
for longevity. and his condition so free from care, 
that he was likely to have a long time before him : 
—it is impossible to say how long that time seemed 
to him. Fortunately, from some accidental cause 
or other, he woke one morning and found himself 
ill; and, whether it was the fault of the doctor or 
himself I cannot pretend to say, but he never got 





to him a new aspect. Always occupied with him- 
self, he is never bored. He may be sick, sad, suf- 
fering, but he has found his object in existenee—he 
lives to be cured. His mind is fully oceupied ; his 
fancy eternally on the wing. Formerly he had 
travelled much, but without any pleasure in move- 
ment ; he might as well have stayed at home. Now, 
when he travels, it is for an end; it is delightful 
to witness the cheerful alertness with which he sets 
about it. He is gomg down the Khine ;—for its 
scenery? Pshaw! he never cared a button about 
scenery ; but he has great hopes of the waters at 
Kreuznach. He is going into Egypt ;—to see the 
Pyramids? Stuff! the climate on the Nile is so 
good for the mucous membrane! Set him down 
at the dullest of dull places, and he himself ia 
never dull. The duller the place the better ;—hia 
physician has the more time to attend to him, 
When you meet him he smiles on you, and says, 
poor fellow, ‘ The doctor assures me that in two 
years I shall be quite set up.’ He has said the 
same thing the Jast twenty years, and will say it 
the day before his death ! 

‘What a variety of resources opens on the man 
in search of his cure! Modern science is so alluring 
to the invalid! My old schoolfellow, Dick Dun- 
drill, was the most ignorant of young men when 
he entered the world. Except the ‘Cesar’ and 
‘ Eutropius’ that he dogs’-eared at school, it is 
questionable if he had ever opened a book. But 
what talents lay dormant in that uncomprehended 
mind! what power of industry! what acumen in 
research! what quickness in combination! what 
energy in the pursuit of truth! All, I say, lay 
dormant, until he was seized with a mysterious 
affection of the liver. The ordinary course of 
medicine did him no good ! nay, all the doctors 
differed as to the canse and nature of the com- 
plaint. Dick Dendrill resolved to take his own 
in hand. He read for it—-he studied for it; 
he visited the remote ends of the civilised world, 
for the sak thicted liver. He has learned 


Case 


2 of that af 
hy heart all that has eve been written upon the 
human liver. He bas consulted, arzued with, 
vuzzled and triumphed over, the first medical 
authorities of Europe. He has watked the hos- 
pitals, aud made himseif a profound avatomist. 
He has toiled in laboratories, aud mastered the 
secrets of chemistry. He has conterred with the 
(lisciples of Hahnemann, from the Kremlin to the 
Regent's Park ; and knows all the pros and cons 
of homeopathy. He has spent a year at Gracfen- 
berg with Priesnitz ; and no inan will give you so 
sound an advice upon the properties of the water- 
eure, All the mineral baths that exist are familiar 
to him ;—so are all. climates, from Norway to 
Madeira. <A better informed, a more accomplished 
intellect, you will rarely meet with. True, he has 
lone no good to the liver,—but what goo: the liver 


' 


has done to him! 

“He who has robust health cannot be said to 
enjoy his personal liberty. Your healthy man 
has so many claims upon his time and attention— 
a profession to follow up—or his estate to manage 
—or his household to regulate—or, at the best, a 
round of visits and engagements which do not 
permit him a day to himself. But once enter into 
confirmed ill health, and you are emancipated from 
the tiresome obligations of existence ; you become 
a separate entity, an independent monad; no 
longer conglomerated with the other atoms of the 
world. 
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“ What a busy, anxious, fidgety creature Ned 
Worrell was! That iron frame supported all the 
business of all society! Every man who wanted 
anything done, asked Ned Worrell to doit. And do 
it Ned Worrell did! You remember how feelingly 
he was wont to sigh,—‘ Upon my life, I’m a per- 
fect slave.’ But now Ned Worrell has snapped 
his chain ; obstinate dyspepsia, and a prolonged 
nervous debility, have delivered him from the carks 
and cares of less privileged mortals. Not Ariel 
under the bough is more exempt from humanity 
than Edward Worrell. He is enjoined to be kept 
in a state of perfect repose, free from agitation, 
and hermetically shut out from grief. His wife pays 
his bills, and he is only permitted to see his banker’s 
accountswhen the balance in his favour is more than 
usually cheerful. His eldest daughter, an intelli- 
gent young lady, reads his letters, and only pre- 
sents to him those which are calculated to make 
a pleasing impression. Call now on your old 
friend, on a question of life and death, to ask his 
advice, or request his interference—you may as 
well call on King Cheops under the Great Pyra- 
mid. The whole house-guard of tender females 
block the way. 

«<¢Mr. Worrell is not to be disturbed on any 
matter of business whatever.’ 

« «But, my dear ma’am, he is trustee to my 
marriage settlement ; his signature is necessary to 
a transfer of my wife’s fortune from those cursed 
railway shares. To-morrow they will be down at 
zero. We shall be ruined !’ 

«© ¢Mr. Worrell is in a sad, nervous way, and 
can’t be disturbed, sir.’ And the door is shut in 
your face ! 

“Tt was after some such occurrence that I took 
into earnest consideration a certain sentiment of 
Plato’s, which I own I had till then considered very 
inhuman ; for that philosopher is far from being the 
tender and sensitive gentleman generally believed 
in by lovers and young ladies. Plato, in his ‘ Re- 
public,’ blames Herodicus (one of the teachers of 
that great doctor, Hippocrates) for showing to de- 
licate, sickly persons, the means whereby to pro- 
long their valetudinary existence, as Herodicus 
himself (naturally a very rickety fellow) had con- 
trived to do. Plato accuses this physician of having 
thereby inflicted a malignant and wanton injury 
on these poor persons ;—nay, not only an injury 
on them, but on all society. ‘For,’ argues this 
stern, broad-shouldered Athenian, ‘how can people 
be virtuous who are always thinking of their own 
infirmities? And therefore he opines, that if a 
sickly person cannot wholly recover health and 
become robust, the sooner he dies the better for 
himself and others! The wretch, too, might be 
base enough to marry, and have children as ailing 
as their father, and so injure, in perpetuo, the whole 
human race. Away with him! 

‘* But, upon cool and dispassionate reflection, it 
seemed to me, angry as I was with Ned Worrell, 
that Plato stretched the point a little too far; and 
certainly, in the present state of civilization, so 
sweeping a condemnation of the sickly would go 
far towards depopulating Europe. Celsus, for in- 
stance, classes amongst the delicate or sickly the 
greater part of the inhabitants of towns, and nearly 
all literary folks (omnesque pene cupidi literarum). 
And if we thus made away with the denizens of 
the towns, it would be attended with a great many 
inconveniences as to shopping, &c., be decidedly 
injurious to house property, and might greatly 
affect the state of the funds ; while, without lite- 
rary folks, we should be very dull in our healthy 
country seats, deprived of newspapers, novels, and 
‘The Keepsake.’ Wherefore, on the whole, I 
think Herodicus was right ; and the sickly persons 
should not only be permitted but encouraged to 
i¥e~us Ippg as they can. 

Po fay She sition granted, if in this attempt to 
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r©onfirmed Valetudinarian is not so 
erable as he is held to be by those who 
e dogs,—and that in some points 


@icided gainer by his physical suf: 











ferings,—I have not wholly failed,—then I say, 
with the ingenious Author who devoted twenty 
years to a work ‘On the Note of the Nightingale,’ 


099 


—‘ I have not lived in vain! 


A few words may suffice for the plates, of 
which there are only twelve,—quanto mutato 
from the olden times. The frontispiece of 
the Marchioness of Douglas and her boy, by 
Buckner, engraved by Mote, is a lovely and 
touching composition; and the wood-cut 
title-page a caricature of looks and legs. As 
deserving of praise,we may mention “Dressed 
for the Ball,” Dicksee ; ‘‘ Lucy Penrose,” Jen- 
kins (illustrating a characteristic tale, though 
not altogether new, by Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie); and “The Promise Fulfilled,” by 
E. H. Corbould. The rest have nothing parti- 
cular to call for observation, and are, indeed, 
too near common-place to merit encomium. 
Indeed, we are of opinion that guinea works 
ought to have higher art bestowed upon their 
illustrations. ‘The Fisherman’s Home,” 
“The Closing Scene,” and “ The Introduc- 
tion,” are but poor affairs. 

2. The Book of Beauty, or Court Album, 
has fourteen portraits, executed in a slight, 
easy, and imaginative style, and, we presume, 
to a certain extent, likenesses of the charming 
persons whose names are attached to them. 
There are, nevertheless, peculiar features 
which seem common to them all; and how- 
ever their noses, mouths, and chins may vary 
a little, they have all exceedingly large eyes, 
and necks a good deal thicker than the run 
of girls in ordinary middle life. Lady 
Adelaide Vane is about the solitary exception. 
But there is another yet more remarkable 
difference, which is, that the Court ladies of 
distinction, whose digits are shown, are not 
favoured by Nature with so many fingers to 
their hands as are allotted to your “even 
Christian.” Lady Victoria Talbot, for ex- 
ample, has only five, or at most, six, dis- 
tributed on both her hands, though, to be 
sure, one is long enough, and the rest 
pudsy enough, almost to compensate for 
the want of the common complement of 
Ten. And, again, Miss Helen Duncombe 
has distinctly only three fat fingers on her 
right hand; Miss Smyth has four, and two 
of them long enough to make two others; so 
that, considering the case altogether, we do 
not think Miss Biffin could have been appro- 
mired included in this bevy of fingerless 

eauties. But, seriously, we cannot but 
believe this utter disregard of finish in the 
extremities of portraits, to be one of the silliest 
absurdities of our day ; an affectation of ease 
quite at variance with all that Art can prize, 
for in few things is it distinguished by greater 
talent than in the management of the hands 
and limbs of the picture. The fashion of the 
large eyes, and even the massive necks, may 
be tolerated, but the “ Three-fingered-Jack 
or Gill” work is an offensive blemish. 

With respect to the general question as to 
the comparative and relative beauty of these 
fourteen lovely creatures, we are too well 
aware of the consequences which followed the 
decision of Paris in regard to only three on 
Mount Ida, to venture on the rash office. 
He must be a fastidious mortal, indeed, who 
would not be but too happy to be accepted by 
the least favoured of the lot. If Lady V. 
Talbot had her just share of fingers, she 
would be nobly classic in her head and counte- 


nance; Miss de Burgh, Lady H. Anson, and 





Miss Caroline Wyndham, are replete y; 
sentiment ; Lady” Adelaide Teas’ ” he 
already noticed as lively and natural in ox. 
pression; and Miss Smyth is very pretty ; 
but, alas, we are getting entangled jn the 
meshes of beauty, polished, exquisite, refined 
—the porcelain of humanity, the sweetes; 
and the best, and most perfect of womankind 
May they all be as happy as we mos 
heartily wish them! though we may never 
meet them in this world, and they assuredly 
sport ‘ 
Lips that we never kissed, and never shall! 
With regard to the literary portion of this 
volume, it is quite appropriate, and extremely 
welldone. Instead of idle verses, straining at 
something to say, and for one point to complete 
them, we have nice biographical sketches of 
the families from which these fair creatures 
descend, and which they now adorn, ha pily 
to transmit to future loveliness and pr 
similar traits of high-born excellence, circlin 
round a virtuous and exemplary British 
throne. We presume it must have been a 
female pen to which we are indebted for these 
descriptions, combining fact and poetry ina 
manner admirably suitable to the subjects, 








IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

[Two rather curious publications have recently reached 
us, touching Irish Antiquities, which, however treated, are 
always interesting, because they do hold out very ancient 
lights belonging to them, that are really lights, though they 
may be mistaken and lead us, like Jack o’Lanterns, astray.} 
1. Chromo-Lithographic Drawings of a 

Trish Ecelesiastical Bell, supposed to 

have belonged to St. Patrick. London: 

Hodgson. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 

Belfast: Ward and Co. 

2. Vindication of the Bardic Accounts of the 
Early Invasions of Ireland, with a Vindi- 
cation of the River Ocean of the Greeks. 
Dublin: McGlashan. 

Tue first work is beautifully got up ina 

style appropriate to and worthy of the subject, 

and the historical and illustrative description 
is quite in keeping. Another Bell, with its 

Founding, has made a noise from Germany 

to England: yet we do not think it can, on 

certain chimes, bear off the Bell from Ireland. 

Saint Patrick was a gentleman, and had good 

right and title to have an uncommonly fine 

Bell to ring ; and if this inquiry be true to 

demonstration, he had it! , 
At all events, and jocularity apart, this 

relic is a very remarkable one, and, with the 

shrine in which it was sacredly preserved, 
not undeserving of the elucidation here be- 

stowed upon them. The particular art m 

which the Bell is figured cannot be praised 

too highly for such a purpose, and the learn- 
ing addressed to the antiquarian inquiry by 

Dr. Reeves, of Ballymena, is no less laudable. 

Both are honourable to the Bell-Fast pub- 

lishers; and the Bell-fast Chronicle, W ich 

has rung the changes on their merits, a 

repeats, from the book, that the Bellis “—_ 

the possession of the family of the late Yr. 

Adam M’Clean, of Belfast, to which —_ 

man it was bequeathed by Henry Mulholland. 

who kept a grammar school near Antrim, a 

left it to Mr. M‘Clean, one of his scholars, 2 

grateful testimony of many acts of a 

erformed towards his old teacher. ; 

Listeey of its origin, possessorship, and eae 

from ‘generation to generation, and of i 4 

shrine in which it is preserved, is of consider 
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able length, but every particular is of interest 
to medieval archeologists. The veneration 
in which bells were held, and the belief in 
their supernatural powers, account for the 
care taken of many of them, and the superb 
decorations devised for their safe and religious 
keeping. St. Patrick, it seems, bestowed 
fifty bells, more or less, on Clog-leachs or 
Bell-houses in Ireland—originally they were 

nare, and there is a specimen at St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, of that shape, which remained 
a puzzle till it was remembered that the Saint 
was an Irishman—and it was with bells that 
the holy Patrick drew all the snakes, toads, 
and venomous creatures out of Ireland, and 
also ‘the Demons of Discord.’ Would to 
Heaven that distracted land could have an- 
other Saint Patrick xow, with equal powers, 
and bells as many as he could need, for such 
another apostolic work ! 

But in especial regard to the Bell in hand, 
without the engravings we can say or do 
little more towards its being heard of. The 
whole Bell history is very curious, and it is 
one of the most curious of the lot, which, 
with their recorded virtues, have descended 
to our times. Yet others were very im- 
portant. ; : 

The Finn-fuidhech of Patrick, for instance, 
was an heir-loom of the Abbacy of Armagh, 
and measured the tribute paid to the Abbot, 
(as successor of the Saint.) by a northern 
tribe, converted to the faith and the Bell, 
whose fill in silver got them a repetition of 
the Saint’s blessing. Its name properly 
enough signified the ‘ white-toned,’ whilst 
another, St. Finlan’s Bell, was called Dubh- 
labhair, or ‘ black-sounding.’ 

Our immediate Bell was called Clog-an- 
eadhachta Phatraic, the Bell of Patrick’s 
Will, and is mentioned in the Annals of 
Ulster so carly as the year 552. Its history 
is then lost till 1044, when its desecration 
cost the inhabitants of Lower Dundalk an 
enormous penalty, so that it must have re- 
tained its odour of sanctity for five centuries. 
Further particulars to the present day we 
need not detail. Its dimensions, inscription, 
and all other interesting facts, will be found 
inthe handsome publication which has made 
for it another and more popular species of 
shrine, and which we cordially recommend to 
all our Archeological friends. 

2. Our second subject is not so clear, and 
fundamentally more ancient. ‘The Bardic 
Pagan songs of Treland are presumed to have 
been, more or less, transmitted to Christian 
times, and thus to have reached us in modi- 
fied forms. Ceaser, the first settler in Ireland, 
has left no record of the course of his voyage, 
but Partholanus, the leader of the second 
immigration into Munster, arrived vid the 
Mediterranean. Next came Nemedh, from 

le Euxine Sea, and 216 years later, the 

itbolgs, his countrymen, to the number 
of 5000, who had been driven to Greece, 
_ that country and came to Ireland. 

t them, also from Greece, but with long 
wandering between, came the Necromancers, 

Tuatha de Danan; and the last set were 
the famous Milesians or Gadelians, from 

t 


Ont of these migrations rises the question 
Oceanus, and the writer goes through 
Iumerous passages of classic antiquity to 
Pove, that though they might, in the lapse 





they all originally referred to the Euxine at 
a higher elevation than afterwards, spreading 
its waters over the whole plain of Poland, 
and discharging the great ocean stream into 
the Baltic. At that period the Caspian and 
Sea of Aral would cover immense tracts or 
regions which are now dry land, and even to 
the extent of supplying a navigable commu- 
nication with Cashmere and Ethiopia. 

For the arguments in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, and the curious notices of old legends, 
poets, and geographers, which make the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, the Cyclops, the Titans, 
Crete, Scylla, &c. &e., correspond with it, 
instead of points on the Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean, we must refer to the pamphlet. They 
will there discover that the Shetland Isles 
may be the remains of Plutarch’s Ogygia; 
that the Sirens were located in Jerne, and the 
Giants’ Causeway their organ-pipes ; that the 
White Island of the Hindoos was most pro- 
bably one of the British Isles, and that the 
Cluster formed the Sacred Isles of Hesiod; 
that Ea, the abode of Circe, was Orkney ; that 
Egypt enjoyed a good climate and great mari- 
time commerce in the interior of Africa, where 
the great Sahara was then a sea, and the 
Niger had not got a mouth into the salt 
water ; that Ireland was, in fact, the Evytheia 
of Grecian Mythology (hence Eri, Erin!); and 
that the fable of Hercules killing Geryon had 
no other foundation than the slaughter of an 
Irish king, MacGreine, a kind of myth of 
triplicity, worshipped as the Sun, whilst his 
brethren were adored under the emblems of 
a Log anda Ploughshare. All this, and more, 
may be learnt from the Treatise on the River 
Ocean of the Greeks, and we have but to add, 
that a rough skeleton chart would have been 
an acceptable accompaniment. 





NEW WORK BY A POPULAR NOVELIST. 
Olive; a Novel. By the Author of “The 
Ogilvies.” 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Tue opening of this novel is full of the beau- 
ties which distinguished all the better parts 
of The Ogilvies. The intent is excellently 
conceived; and the working out is, as we 
have said, studded with fine passages, dis- 
playing an intimate feeling with human na- 
ture, and knowledge of the mmost workings 
of the heart and mind. The characters 
throughout are ably drawn, but it is on Olive 
and her mother that the author has lavished 
all her skill, and conferred the chief interest 
of her work. The mother, Mrs. Rothesay, 
bears some resemblance to the child-wife of 
Dickens, but instead of being married to an 
equally youthful husband, is wedded to one 
of more mature years, and of firm and strong 
purposes. Olive, the heroine, is unfortunately 
deformed, though not very much so, and her 
beauteous mother conceives a dislike to her 
child, and conceals her defect through years 
of correspondence with her absent husband. 
This want of sincerity leads to their estrange- 
ment on his return, and the family has lost 
all chance of love and domestic felicity. 
Meanwhile Olive grows to womanhood ; and 
is, in some points, perhaps just within the 
verge of possibility, a sainted being on earth, 
unconscious even, till bitterly taught it, of the 





misfortune that has attended her from the 
cradle to the fifteenth year of her age. The | 
second and third volumes bring on new per- | 


ages, be made to apply to other localities, | sonages, but we do not like them so well, | few minutes he invariably lighted her candle, with 


although they are individually portrayed with 
much discrimination and power. The old 
Scots nurse, in the earlier part, is admirably 
true, and her death very affecting. We might 
probably think that the memories of slight 
incidents are too distinctly preserved to be 
brought forward for effects; and that the 
quantum of sentimental religion is scarcely 
warranted even by its tenderness and purity. 
Perhaps, also, we might fancy there was a 
little too much of boy and girl loves—the 
bread and butter season; and are glad to get 
over that division to the more advanced move- 
ments in the drama. 

Thus confessing to our predilection for the 
first volume, we shall extract our examples 
solely from it ; which will also have the good 
consequence of keeping us from the secrets of 
the dénowement. We select the following 
brief morsels, as exhibiting some of the high 
qualities for which we have praised the 
writer :— 

“Perhaps this circumstance of birth has more 
influence over character than many matter-of-fact 
people would imagine. It is pleasant, in after-life, 
to think that we first opened our eyes in a spot 
famous in the world’s story, or remarkable for 
natural beauty. It is sweet ‘to say, ‘Those are my 
mountains,’ or ‘This is my fair valley ;’ and there 
is a delight almost like that of a child who glories 
in his noble or beautiful parents, in the grand 
historical pride which links us to the place where 
we were born. So this little morsel of humanity, 
yet unnamed, whom by anallowable prescience we 
have called Olive, may perhaps be somewhat 
influenced in her nature by the fact that her 
cradle was rocked under the shadow of the hill of 
Stirling, and that the first breezes which fanned 
her baby brow came from the Highland mountains. 

3ut the excellent presiding genius at this inter- 


‘esting advent ‘cared for none of these things.’ 


Dr. Jacob Johnson stood at the window with his 
hands in his pockets—to him the wide beautiful 
world was merely a field for the exercise of the 
medical profession—a place where old women died, 
and children were born. He watched the shadows 
darkening over Ben Ledi—calculating how much 
longer he ought in propriety to stay with his pre- 
sent patient, and whether he should have time to 
run home and take a cosy dinner and a bottle of 
port before he was again required.” 

The domestic circle infected :— 

“Mrs. Rothesay could no longer indulge her 
laziness—no breakfasting in bed, and coming down 
in curl-paper. The long gossiping visits of her 
thousand-and-one acquaintances subsided into frigid 
morning calls, at which the grim phantom of the 
husband frowned from a corner, and suppressed all 
idle chatter. Sybilla’s favourite system of killing 
time by half-hours in various idle ways, at home 
and abroad, was terminated at once. She had now 
to learn how to be a duteous wife, always ready at 
the beck and call of her husband, and attentive to 
his innumerable wants. 

‘* She was quite horrified by these at first. The 
captain actually expected to dine well and punc- 
tually, every day, without being troubled beforehand 
with ‘ What he would like for dinner?’ He listened 
ouce or twice, patiently too, to her histories of 
various small domestic grievances, and then re- 
quested politely that she would confine such details 
to the kitchen in future ; at which poor Mrs. Rothe- 
say retired in tears. He liked her to stay at home 
in the evening, make his tea, and then read to him, 
or listen whilst he read to her. This was the most 
arduous task of the two. for, dearly as she loved to 
hear the sound of his voice, Sybilla never could feel 


| interested in the prosy books he read, and often fell 


half asleep; then he always stopped suddenly, 
sometimes looked cross, sometimes sad; andin a 
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the gentle hint that it was time to retire. But 
often she woke, hours after, and heard him still 
walking up and down below, or stirring the fire 
perpetually, as a man does who is obliged to make 
the fire his sole companion. 

« And then Sybilla’s foolish, but yet loving heart, 
would feel itself growing sad and heavy; and her 
husband’s image, once painted there in such glit- 
tering colours, began to fade. The real Angus was 
not the Angus to her fancy. Joyful as was his 
coming home, it had not been quite what she ex- 
pected. Else, why was it that at times, amidst all 
her gladness, she thought of their olden past with 
regret, and of their future with doubt, aimost fear? 

“* But it was something new for Sybilla to think 
at all. It did her good in spite of herself. 

“While these restless elements of future pain 
were brooding in the parents, the little, neglected, 
unsightly blossom, which had sprung up at their 
feet, lived the same unregarded, monotonous life as 
heretofore. Olive Rothesay had attained to five 
years, growing much as a daisy in the field, how, 
none knew or cared, except Heaven. And that 
Heaven did both know and care, was evident from 
the daily sweetness that was stealing into this poor 
wayside flower, so that it would surely one day be 
discovered through the invisible perfume which it 
shed.” 


Long after, we find— 

“Captain Rothesay also used the epithet with 
that formality which was chilling enough in its 
way. He said it without lifting his eyes from the 
book, ‘Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’ which had be- 
come his usual evening’s study now, whenever he 
was at home. That circumstance, rare enough to 
have been welcome, and yet it was not welcome, 
now subdued his wife and daughter into silence and 
quietness. Alas! that ever a presence which ought 
to be the sunshine of a household should enter only 
to cast a perpetual shade. 

“The firelight shone on the same trio which had 
formed the little after-dinner circle years ago at 
Stirling. But there was a change in all. The 
father and mother sat—not side by side, in that 
propinquity which is so sweet, when every breath, 
every touch of the beloved’s garment gives plea- 
sure; they sat one at each corner of the table, 
engrossed in their several occupations of reading 
with an uncommunicative eagerness, and sewing in 
unbroken silence. Kach was placed within a chil- 
ling circle of thoughts’ and interests in which the 
other never entered. And now the only point of 
meeting between them {was the once-banished 
child.” 

Sweet thoughts :— 

“*O Childhood! beautiful dream of unconscious 
poetry; of purity so pure, that it knew neither the 
existence of sin nor of its own innocence; of happi- 
ness so complete, that the thought, ‘Iam now 
happy,’ came not to drive away the wayward sprite 
which never 7s, but always is to come! Bléssed 
Childhood! spent in peace and loneliness and 
dreams! We would fain look back lovingly on our 
own, as Olive Rothesay may yet look on hers— 
feeling that hidden therein, lay the germs of a whole 
life.” 

The doctor informs Olive that her fond 
nurse can ouly live three or four hours, and 
we read— 

“He quitted the room, and Olive heard the 
rattle of his carriage-wheels, They died away down 
the gravel road, and all was silent. Silent, except 
the twitter of a few birds, heard through the still- 
nessof a Julyevening. Olive stood at the window 
and mechanically looked out. It was so beautiful, 
so calm. At the west, the clouds were stretched 
out in pale folds of rose colour and grey. On the 
lawn slept the long shadows of the trees, for behind 
them was rising the round, red moon. And yet, 
within the house was—death. 

‘She tried to realize the truth. She said to 
herself, time after time, ‘ Elspie will die!’ But 





even yet she could not believe it. How could the 
little birds sing and the sunset shine, when Elspie 
was dying. At last the light faded, and then she 
believed it all. Night and death seemed to come 
upon the world together. 4 ss bi 

“She prayed that God would comfort her when 
Elspie died, and teach her not to grieve, but to be 
a good patient child, so that she might one day go 
to her dear nurse in heaven, and never be parted 
from her any more. 

‘* She heard the maid come in and whisper to her 
mamma. Then she knew that all was over—that 
Elspie was dead. But so deep was the peace which 
had fallen on her heart that the news gave no pang 
—caused no tears. 

“**Olive, dearest,’ said Mrs. Rothesay, herself 
subdued into weeping. 

**¢T know all, mamma,’ was the answer. 
I have no one to love me but you.’ 

“The feeling was strange, perhaps even wrong ; 
but as Mrs. Rothesay clasped her child, it was not 
without a thrill of freedom and exultation that 
Olive was all her own now. 

“** Where shall Miss Rothesay sleep to-night” 
was the whispered question of the maid. Olive 
burst into tears. 

‘*¢She shall sleep with me. Darling, do not ery 
for your poor nurse; will not mamma do instead?’ 

« And looking up, Olive saw, as though she had 
never seen it before, the face which, now shining 
with maternal love, seemed beautiful as an angel’s, 
It became to her like an angel’s evermore. 

“* How often, in our human fate, does the very 
Hand that taketh, give!” 


‘Now 


Again, a deep and fine thought :— 


‘* He advanced, addressed her by name, and even 
took her hand, before she had the slightest idea 
that her guest was Angus Rothesay. 

“‘Have you, then, so entirely forgotten me— 
forgotten the days in our native Perthshire, when 
I was a bit laddie, and you, our guest, were Miss 
Alison Balfour? 

“There came a trembling over her features— 
ay, aged woman as she was! But at her years, all 
the past, whether of joy or grief, becomes faint ; 
else, how would age be borne?” 


The father and husband dies, and we con- 
clude with one other extract :— 


“Of Mrs. Rothesay’s affliction we have as yet 
said little. Many and various are earth’s griefs. 
but there must be an awful individuality in the 
stroke which severs the closest human tie, that 
between two whom marriage had made ‘ one flesh;’ 
And though some coldness had loosened this sacred 
tie, still no power could utterly divide it, while life 
endured. Angus Rothesay’s widow remembered 
that she had once been the loved and loving bride 
of his youth. As such, she mourned him; nor was 
her grief without that keenest sting, the memory 
of unatoned wrong. From the dim shores of the 
past, arose ghosts that nothing could ever lay, 
because death’s river ran eternally between. 

‘* Sybilla Rothesay was one of those women whom 
no force of circumstances can ever teach self- 
dependence or command. She had looked entirely 
to her husband for guidance and control, and now 
for both she looked to her child. From the moment 
of Captain Rothesay’s death, Olive seemed to rule 
in his stead—or rather, the parent and child seemed 
to change places. Olive watched, guided, and 
guarded the passive, yielding, sorrow-stricken 
woman, as it were, with a mother’s care; while 
Mrs. Rothesay trusted implicitly in all things to her 
daughter's stronger mind, and was never troubled 
by thinking or acting for herself in any one thing. 

“This may seem a new theory of maternal and 
filial bond, but in the world it is frequently so. If 
we look around on those daughters who have best 
fulfilled that holy duty, without which no life is or 
can be blest, are they not women of firm, steadfast 
nature—able to will and to act? Kach of them 
could say, ‘I am as a mother unto my mother. I, 











——_—. 
the strongest now, take her in her feeble age, lik 
a child to my bosom—I shield her, and cherish he 
and am to her all in all,’ ; 

“And so, in her heart, resolved Olive Rothesay 
She had made that vow when her mother lay ingen. 
sible in her arms; she kept it faithfully ; until ete. 
nity, closing between them, sealed it with that best 
of earth’s blessings—the blessing that falls a 
duteous daughter, whose mother is with God,” i 










SOUTHEYANA : ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE, 


Rev. C. Cuthbert Southey's Life and Copy. 

spondence of Robert Southey. 
(Third Notice—Conclusion.) 
As we approach the close of this work, ye 
come upon a repetition of a very melancholy 
event, and the revival of one of intense 
interest. The repetition consisted in Southey’s 
falling into the same melancholy condition a 
that under which his wife had suffered for 
several years previous to her death ;* and the 
revival, at least to us, of the painful memory 
of his own unhappiness. His son and 
biographer touches this period with a sparing 
hand, yet evinces enough of that antipathy 
to his father’s second union which caused 
much family disagreement and bitterness of 
heart. In 1838, when Southey made his last 
continental tour, at the age of sixty-four, we 
are told :— 

“TI could not fail to perceive a considerable 
change in him from the time we had last travelled 
together ; all his movements were slower, he was 
subject to frequent fits of absence, and there was 
an indecision in his manner, and an unsteadiness in 
his step, which was wholly unusual with him. 

“The point in which he seemed to me to fail 
most was, that he continually lost his way, evenin 
the hotels we stopped at ; and, perceiving this, I 
watched him constantly, as, although he himself 
affected to make light of it, and laughed at his own 
mistakes, he was evidently sometimes painfully 
conscious of his failing memory in this respect. 

‘* His journal also, for he still kept up his old 
habit of recording minutely all he saw, is very dif: 
ferent from that of former journeys,—breaks off 
abruptly when about two-thirds of our tour was 
completed, and shows, especially towards the close, 
a change in his handwriting, which, as his malady 
crept on, became more and more marked, until, in 
some of the last notes he ever wrote, the lettersare 
formed like the early efforts of a child.” 

It may be remembered that it was after 
his return from this autumnal trip, that on 
the 5th of June, 1839, he “was united to 
Miss Bowles, at Boldre Church, and returned 
to Keswick with her the latter end of the 
following August.” A 

And his son hits hard at the marriage 2 
his succeeding remarks ; as, for example:— 

‘On his way home in the year 1839, he pase 
a few days in London, and then his friends plainly 
saw, what, from the altered manner of the very 
few and brief letters he had latterly written, they 
had already feared, that he had so failed as to 
have lost much of the vigour and activity of his 
faculties. The impressions of one of his most int- 
mate friends, as conveyed at the time by letter, 
may fitly be quoted here :—‘ I have just come home 
from a visit which affected me deeply. .- - It 
was to Southey, who arrived in town to-day ~~ 
Hampshire with his wife... . . He is (I fear 
much altered. The animation and peculiar clear- 
ness of his mind quite gone, except a gleam or “4 
now and then. What he said was much in 
spirit of his former mind as far as the matter a} 

* In October, 1844, she was left in the York — 
Asylum, where no aileviation could be accomplished, 


she was soon removed, and most affectionately stte 
at home until she died. 
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meaning went, but the tone of strength and elas- 
ticity was wanting. The appearance was that ofa 
placid languor, sometimes approaching to torpor, 
but not otherwise than cheerful. He is thin and 


shruak in person, and that extraordinary face of 


his has no longer the fire and strength it used to 
have, though the singular cast of the features and 
the habitual expressions make it still a most re- 
markable phenomenon. Upon the whole, I came 
away with a troubled heart.’ ” 

Ou the following day, the same friend 
writes :— 

“*T am glad to learn from his brother (Dr. 
Southey) that he is aware of his altered condition, 
and speaks of it openly. This gives a better aspect 
to the case than if he could believe that nothing 
was the matter with him. Another favourable 
circumstance is, that he will 
wisely and patiently. The charm of his manner is 
perhaps even enhanced at present (at least when 
one knows the circumstances) by the gentleness 
aud patience which pervade it. His mind is beau- 
tiful even in its debility.’ 

“Much of my father’s failure in its early stages 
was at first ascribed by those anxiously watching 
him, to repeated attacks of the influenza—at that 
time a prevailing epidemic—from which he had 
suffered greatly, and to which he attributed his own 
feelings of weakness; but alas! the weakness he 
felt was as much mental as bodily (though he had 
certainly declined much in bodily strength), and 
after his return home it gradually increased upon 
him. The uncertain step--the confused manner 
the eye once so keen and so intelligent, now cither 
wandering restlessly, or fixed as it were in blank 
contemplation—all showed that the over-wrought 
mind was worn out. ’ ' “3 

“His recollection first failed as to recent events, 
and his thoughts appeared chiefly to dwell upon 
those long past, and as his mind grew weaker, 
these recollections seemed to recede stil! farther 
back. Names he could rarely remember, and more 
than one2, when trying to recall one which he felt 
he ought to know, I have seen him press his hand 
upon his brow and sally exclaim—‘ Memory ! me- 
mory ! where art thou gone ”’ J 

“But this failure altogether was so gradual. and 
at the same time so complute, that Iam inclined 
to hope and believe there was not on the whole 
much painful consciousness of it ; and certainly for 
more than a year preceding his death, he passed 
his time as in a dream, with little, if any, know- 
ledge of what went on around him. . 

“One cireumstance connected with the latter 
years of his life deserves to be noticed as very sin- 
gular. His hair, which previously was almost 
snowy white, grew perceptibly darker, and I think, 
anything, increased in thickness and a disposi- 
tion to curl. 

“But it is time I drew a veil over these latter 
seenes. They are too painful to dwell on.” 

We think that it might have been in better 
taste and fecling not to have introduced, ov at 
least simply and in few words, to have stated 
the sad fact, and left all description and 
comment and suggestion out of the canvas. 
The contrary appears to be a renewal of the 
anoying charge against the Step-mother, 
Which travelled, at the time, out of the im- 
mediate circle of relations and friends, and 
Was a tome much discussed by the curious 
and gossip world. It is therefore no in- 
delicacy to offer a few words upon it. It is 
true that Southey betrayed some signs of 
aberration even in the presence and company 
of his bride, very shortly before the marriage 
ceremony was performed, but a good while 

















after the marriage had been agreed upon. 

@ believe we may state without fear of 
tontradiction, that Misa Bowles, during all 
ae? previeya 


deal with himself 








voted worshipper of the genius of Southey, 
and thence led to the step she was about to 
take, was so alarmed upon one occasion, that 
she absolutely consulted an old and highly- 
valued friend (whose name we could give) on 
the prudence aud propriety of completing the 
marriage. But the matter being viewed in 
every possible light, it was concluded that the 
dreamy affair in question was in itself so slight 
and uncertain, and so little, if at all, beyond 
the limit of the allowable poct’s frenzy, that 
there could be no valid growud for considering 
it as offering a serious impediment to the 
near approaching nuptials. ‘This inyportant 
episode occupied Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, and we must think any attempt to 
cast a censure on the amiable and, in every 
respect, truly excellent lady in question, va- 
justified by the actual circumstances of the 
case, as we have truly explained them. 

But we are glad to get away from the 
subject, and shall conclude ow review with 
some miscellaneous extracts of this inte- 
resting literary publication. 

How immediately Southey perceived the 
genuine poetical genius of Charles Swain, now 
making itself felé in the highest spheres 
where the Muses haunt. is shown by the 
following, among several letters addressed to 
him eighteen years ago :— 





“ Keswick, May 1, 1852. 
““My dear Sir,—Do not look upon my invitation 
to you asa matter of politeness, a motive from 
which I never act further than the common law of 
society requires. 

“Respect for you and your talents, and the use 
you have made of them, was my motive. Your 
poetry is made of the right materials. If ever man 
was born to be a poet, you are ; and if Manchester 


is not proud of you yet, the time will certainly’ 


come when it will be so. 

“Come when you will, and stay as long as you 
can, I shall be sincerely happy to receive you here. 
I wish you were with us now ; the sun shines, the 
birds are busy, the buds beginning to open. There 
is a vernal spirit abroad which carries joy to young 
hearts, and brings the best substitute for it to those 
whose season for joy is past, not to return again. 

“God bless you! 

‘* Yours affectionately, 
“Robert SOUTHEY,” 





A letter at the same period to Bowles is 
also worthy of a place in our literary 
mélange :— 

© Keswick, July 30, 1832, 

“My dear Sir,—This morning I received your 

St. John in Patmos, two months after the date of 


| the note which accompanied it ; this is mentioned, 





that you may not think I have been slow in ac- 
knowledging and thanking vou for it. [have just 
read the poem through, and with much pleasure. 
Yours I should have known it to have been by the 
sweet and unsophisticated style; upon which I en- 
deavoured, now almost forty years ago, to form my 
own. You have so blended the episodical parts, 
that they do not in any degree disturb the solemn 
and mysterious character of the whole. 

“ You will not, I aia sure, suppose that I could 
for even a moment feel hurt by your remarks in the 
preface. After having reviewed in the ‘Quar- 
terly Review,’ Grahame’s Georgics, Montgomery's 
Poems, and his World before the Flood, and Lan- 
dor’s Count Julian, I found it necessary to resolve 
that I would not review the work of any living 
poet. Applications to me from strangers, and from 
others in all degrees of acquaintanceship, were so 
frequent, that it became expedient to be provided 
with a general reason for refusing, which could 
offend no one; there was no other means of avoid- 








the refusal, and more would have been more deeply 
displeased if they had not been extolled according 
to their own estimate of thcir own merits, From 
this resolution I did not consider myself as depart- 
ing when I drew up the aecount of Mary Colling : 
her story and her character interested me greatly, 
and wou J thought, interest most readers. I 
wished to render her some servicc, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this has been in some 
measure effected. It was a ease wherein a little 
praise, through that channel, inight be the means 
of producing some permanent benefit to one who 
has gentle blood in her veins, and whose sweet 
countenance, if you look at her portrait, will say 
more in her favour than any words of mine could 
Gav, 





““T have no wish to encourage the growth of 
humble authors, still less of adventurers in Jitera- 
ture, God knows, But I earnestly wish. especially 
in au age when all persons can read, to encoura ‘e 
in all who have any love of reading that sort of dis- 
position which would lead them to take pleasure 
in your poems, and in mine, and in aay which ave 
addressed, as ours always have been. to the better 
feelings of our nature. The tendcney of our social 
system has long been to brutalise the lower classes, 
and this it is that renders the prospect before us so 
fearful. 1 wish to see their moral and intellectual 
condition as much as possible improved; it 
to me that vreat 
in bettering t 
promoted. 

‘Would that there were a 
here, that I might show you 
mountains, and these books, and talk with you 
upon subjects which might make us forget that we 
are living in the days of William IV., Earl Grey, 
the 7imes newspaper, and the cholera morbus. 
God save the first, and deliver us from the rest ! 

** Believe me, my deaz Sir, 
Yours, with sincere respect and regard, 

* RoBert SouvrHeEy.” 

The pension granted to Southey by Sir 
R. Peel was bestowed in a manner 
honourable to the Premier, and it was thus 
acknowledzed by the grateful recipient :— 


* Keswick, April 7, 1835. 
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“My dear Sir,—You heve conferred on ine a 
substantial benefit, sufficient to relieve me from 


anxiety concerning the means of subsistence, 
whenever my strength may fail, and equal to wishes 
that have always been kept within due bounds. 
Individually, therefore, I] am not less grateful to 
you than as one of those who retain the oi: 
teclings and principles of Englishmen, I must ever 
be on publie grounds.” 

In a letter to Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, in 
1838, he alludes to the pension fund in these 
too significant words :— 

“Tt is mortifying to think how few situ: 
there ave in this country for men of letters, 
fewer, I believe, than in any other part of civilisest 


Europe,—end what there are, | 











leavi 
vory little leisure to profit by the 
with which he is surrounded. The editors 
the -———, or of any literary journal, would be a 
more agreeable office than that of a public librarian, 
in this respect. that your own mind would have 
more scope. And private librarians there are very 
few. Lord Spencer, I suppose, must have one as 
a matter of necessity. The ouly instance within 
my knowledge in which a man of letters was in- 
vited to such an appointment, not because the 
library was extensive enough to need his attend- 
ance, but because it was thought desirable f 
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for him, 
is that of Jeremizh Witfen, and no doubt he owed 
it to his being a native of Woburn, ‘The Duke of 
Bedford might otherwise never have heard of h 
nor cared for him if he had.” 

Southey, as we noticed in a previous paper, 
was no advocate for a puritanical observance 








ima, 


intellectual Jife, a most dee; ing offexes, Many would otherwise have resented | of the Sunday, He writes :-- 
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‘*Look again at what I have said concerning the 
observance of Sunday, and you will perceive that I 
have argued against Dymond’s liberal notions about 
the day, and also against, not a religious, but a 
puritanical, observance of it ; for that, I am sure, 
tends to promote irreligion. Of the two extremes 
I would choose rather the popish than the puri- 
tanical Sabbath. Let us keep the mean.” 


But we must now come to an end, anda 
few brief paragraphs will complete our notes. 


Celts (at Carnac, in Normandy).—‘‘ Chantrey 
had desired me to look for some small red stones,* 
which Buckland, or some of his disciples, had been 
much puzzled about, because they are not pebbles 
of the soil, and have all evidently been rubbed 
down to different angles. Just such stones so 
rubbed are used by Chantrey’s own people in 
polishing the finer parts of their statuary ; and he 
fancied this was proof that the people who erected 
the stones at Carnac must have used them for 
some similar purpose. I came to the conclusion 
that the Celts, which are so hard and so highly 
polished, were brought to that high polish by these 

nstruments, bi . ue 

Anecdote.—‘ Danton and Robespierre quarrelled 
at one of the political clubs, before the 10th of 
August ; high words ended in a challenge; they 
met, and the duel was prevented by the interfer- 
ence of an Englishman, who went out as a second 
to the one, and represented to them how injurious 
it would be to the cause of liberty if either of them 
should fall. That Englishman was the present 
James Watt of Soho; and from him I heard this 
remarkable fact. - ss * 

Advice (to Mr. Kenyon the Poet).—‘‘ Something 
we must all have to regret; I have done much 
since you first became acquainted with me, but 
much less than I hoped to have done, than I should 
have done under more favourrble circumstances, 
and than I might have done urder those in which 
Ihave been placed. You have chosen rather to 
enjoy your fortune than to advance it; and with 
your power of enjoyment I am far from thinking 
that you have chosen ill. You would be neither a 
wiser, happier, or better man, if you were sitting 
on the bench all be-robed and be-wigged as Mr. 
Justice Kenyon; nor if you were in the House of 

Commons, flitting, like the bat in the fable, be- 
tween two contending parties, and not knowing to 
which you properly belonged. Men make a great 
mistake when they fancy themselves useful members 
of society, because they are busy or bustling ones. 
You have seen a great deal of the world, and your 
recollections and observations, were you to employ 
yourself in preserving them, might produce some- 
thing which posterity would not willingly let 
perish.” 
The last tribute :— 


“Soon after my father’s death, various steps 
were taken with a view to erecting monuments to 
his memory; and considerable sums were quickly 
subscribed for that purpose, the list including the 
names of many persons not only strangers to him 
personally, but also strongly opposed to him in po- 
litical opinion. The result was that three memo- 
rials were erected. The first and principal one, a 
full length recumbent figure, was executed by 
Lough, and placed in Crosthwaite church, and is 
certainly an excellent likeness, as well as a most 
beautiful work of art. The original intention and 
agreement was that it should be in Caen stone, but 
the sculptor, with characteristic liberality, executed 
it in white marble at a considerable sacrifice.” 


Done like a true artist and man of genius, 
unswayed by mercenary motives. Would 
that our Arts were all worshipped and 
practised in the same spirit: yea, though the 





* “We found a number of these stones, all in one place, 
as if they had been poured out in a heap, nearly overgrown 
with grass and weeds. I brought some home, and took 
them to Sir F. Chantrey, who recognised them as of the 


Artist could hardly live by it; for then must 
another feeling arise in the world’s treatment 
of them and their works; and how tradeless, 
honourable, and glorious it would be! 





ETHNOLOGY. 


TheVarieties of Man. By R.G. Latham, M.D. 
Van Voorst. 

Geographical Distribution of Races. By C. 
Pickering, M.D. Bohn. 

Races of Men. By Robert Knox, M.D. 
Renshaw. 

Second Notice. Conclusion. 
ConTINUING our notice of Dr. Knox, we 
meet with the following, which is more ethno- 
logical than our preceding reference— 

‘To assert that a race like the Bosjesman, 
marked by so many peculiarities, is convertible, by 
any process, into an Amakoso Caffre or Saxon 
Hollander, is at once to set all physical science at 
defiance. If by time, I ask what time? The 
influence of this element I mean to refute presently : 
the Dutch families who settled in Southern Africa 
three hundred years ago, are now as fair, and as 
pure in Saxon blood, as the native Hollander; the 
slightest change in structure or colour can at once 
be traced to intermarriage. By intermarriage an 
individual is produced, intermediate generally, and 
partaking of each parent; but this mulatto man 
or woman is a monstrosity of nature—there is no 
place for such a family; no such race exists on the 
earth,” 

though the Griquas, if we remember rightly, 
are a mixed Dutch and Hottentot race, and of 
considerable importance, and flourish exceed- 


ingly ; 
pon the same subject in another quarter of 
the globe :— 

“Now that the supplies of Spanish blood have 
ceased, the mulatto must cease, too, for as a hybrid 
he becomes non-productive after a time, if he inter- 
marries only with the mulatto: he can no longer 
go back to the Spanish blood: that stock has 
ceased ; of necessity then he is forced upon the 
Indian breed. Thus, year by year, the Spanish 
blood disappears, and with it the mulatto, and the 
population retrograding towards the indigenous 
inhabitants, returns to that Indian population, the 
hereditary descendants of those whom Cortes found 
there.” 

Thus Dr. Knox endeavours to make out a 
kind of hybridity in man; from the indiscri- 
minate way in which he uses the term “ race” 
we should be prepared to expect this, and we 
do not see how he can avoid making every 
race a species. Upon this point one of Dr. 
Latham’s apothegms bears :— 


“A race is a class of individuals concerning which 
there are doubts as to whether they constitute a 
separate species, or a variety of a recognised one. 
Hence, the term is subjective; 7. e. it applies to the 
opinion of the investigator rather than to the object 
of the investigation ; so that its power is that of the 
symbol for an unknown quantity in algebra. The 
present writer having, as yet, found no tribe or 
family, for which a sufficient reason for raising it 
to a new species has been adduced, has either not 
used the word race at all, or used it inadvertently. 
Its proper place is in investigation, not in exposi- 
t ” 


With regard to the increase of Mulatto 
population, we are at a loss to know on what 
grounds Dr. Knox supports his assertions, 
for their tendency to multiply is well known. 
In the West Indies they threaten to become 
the masters of the islands; in Mexico they 





same description as those he had seen before,—Ep.” 


number about 3,000,000, the Indians being 
only 3,430,000. The Griquas occupy a terri- 


—= 
tory of at least 700 miles on the banks of the 
Orange river, South Africa, and number many 
thousands. 

Another assertion, equally untenable, js 
that no race not indigenous can supplant 
another. Many instances might be brought 
to contradict this. 
The flourishing condition of the English 
population of America (the Americans) is 4 
stumbling-block in the Doctor's way ; but he 
thinks he sees the signs of inevitable decay in 
them, the women are skinny and become pr. 
maturely old, and he declares, in his usual 
style of getting out of a difficulty “that the 
population returns are worthless,” and that 
the colonization of North America by Celt 
and Saxon, South and Middle German, cannot 
reasonably be believed. 

But we turn from Dr. Knox’s transcen. 
dental ramblings to Dr. Latham’s systematic 
work with more satisfaction. After passing 
the highest eulogium upon Prichard, as “s 
physiologist among physiologists and a scholar 
amongst scholars,” Dr. Latham points to the 
accumulation of facts at even the eleventh 
hour, bearing upon ethnology, in the contr- 
bution of Rosen to the philology of the Ca. 
easus, the labours of Botta, Layard, and 
Rawlinson on Assyrian antiquities, of Krapf 
and Beke in Africa, of Rajah Brooke and 
Mr. Jukes in Borneo and New Guinea, of 
Schomburgk in South America, of Mr. Hales 
in the philology, and Dr. Pickering in the 
races of North America and Polynesia, as 
well as the last work of the venerable Gallatin, 
on the semicivilized nations of America; % 
“elements pregnant with modifying do- 
trines,” and affording ample reason for his 
addition to the literature of Ethnology. In 
reference to his new classification of the va 
rieties of man, which is the chief end of the 
work, he says :— 

“‘The extension of the Seriform group, so as to 
include the Caucasian Georgians and Circassians 
on the one side, and the Indians of Hindostan on 
the other; the generalization of the term Oceanic 
so as to include the Australians and Papuans—the 
definitude given to the Micronesian origin of the 
Polynesians—the new distribution of the Siberian 
Saméeids, Yeniseians, and Yukahiri—the formation 
of the class of Peninsular Mongolidz, so as to 
affiliate the Americans (previously recognised 38 
fundamentally of one and the same stock) with the 
north-eastern Asiatics—the sequences in the way 
of transition from the Semitic Arab to the Negro— 
the displacement of the Celtic nations, and the 
geographical extension given to the original Slavo- 
nians, are points for which the present writer 8 
responsible; not, however, without previous minute 
investigation. The proofs thereof lie in tables of 
vocabularies, analyses of grammars, and ethno- 
logical reasonings, far too elaborate to be fit for 
aught else than a series of special monographs; not 
for a general view of the human species, a8 classified 
according to its varieties. 


Of the great question, as to the tripartite 
origin of mankind,— 

« My own opinion is in favour of it being limited 
to three,—the Mongolian, the African, and the 
European. To these, many would add a fourth, 
and fifth, the Malay and American ; whilst others 
would raise the Australian and Hottentot (and 
many other) conformations into separate al 
primary types.” 

The student will find his way much ceeoet 
by the rules laid down for un erstanding the 
differences between the various nations. 
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tive of differences in physical conformation ; 
(B), terms descriptive of differences in lan- 
guage; (C), terms descriptive of differences 
in social cultivation. 

Since the time when Blumenbach put forth 
his treatise upon the varieties of the human 
race, and his Decades craniorum, and while 
Prichard’s comprehensive work was proceed- 
ing, the interesting study gained many vota- 
ries, and various Ethnological societies have 
arisen; yet we suspect the chief inducements 
have been in the pursuit of physical ethnology 
and ethnography. Vast as these subjects 
are, they yet seem to have a more exhaustible 
character than the branch connected with 
philology and minute ethnology, and are 
certainly better understood. 

We are disposed to think that as all vari- 
eties of man are subject to the changes pro- 
duced by external agencies, so that individuals 
may approximate in form but be demonstrably 
distinct on other grounds, as e.g. a Georgian 
anda European; therefore the study of the 
classifying of languages and their affinities, in 
respect of which there is less liability to 
change, is more likely to lead to safe conclu- 
sions than arguments of descriptive ethnology. 
It was the symmetrical form of Blumenbach’s 
Georgian skull that led to the term Caucasian, 
under which have been classed all sorts of 
nations having no aflinity whatever. 

There are numerous instances of transition 
amongst the three forms of skull, the prog- 
nathous, the pyramidal, and the oval, set up 
as distinct types. Nomadic races, whether 
in Northern Asia or Southern Africa, re- 
semble each other in the pyramidal form of 
the head and some other respects. In people 
who live by hunting, and lead a savage life, 
whether in America, South Africa, or Aus- 
tralia, the same form of head prevails, named 
the prognathous ; and so the oval form which 
is found amongst cultivated people of Asia 
and Europe is found antongst the American 
Indians, the Africans, and the Polynesian 
Islanders. Philological researches have ena- 
bled ethnologists to correct errors of classifi- 
cation according to physical characters, and 
itmay be a question whether, as language is 
the greatest peculiarity of man, a classification 
founded upon the distinct primary forms of 
it would not be the best; at any rate we 
must look to such investigations for improve- 
ments in Ethnology. The bearing of Dr. 
latham’'s work is philological, and seems to 
have led him to adopt the classification he 
proposes, of which we must endeavour to 
afford a sketch in comparison with that of 
other writers. Linneus classed men under 
the names of the quarters of the globe, with 
the addition of a fifth for those of “ preter- 
tatural formation.” Buffon counted five 
ako; Cuvier proposed three divisions,—Cau- 
cian, Mongolian, Ethiopian; Blumenbach 
adds two more,—the American and Malay ; 
Prichard knew too much of the subject to 
feel quite satisfied with Blumenbach’s classes, 
ind, led by the differences in skulls, he formed 

classes: 1. Iranian, including nations 
wuth of the Caucasian range, the Oxus, and 
the Himalaya, Europe, and the north of 
airica; 2. Tuwranian, nations north of these 
limits; $. The Negro. In the other principal 
tes of the American and Malay nations, he 
seems to perceive the affinities to his Turanian 
class, but still describes them under their 
Yarious names. He also uses the terms 








Syro-Arabian, Indo-European, (syn. Iranian), 
and Allophylian. With all our admiration of 
Prichard’s learning, Dr. Latham’s appears to us 
a more comprehensive and simpler classifica- 
tion, and warranted by the present state of 
ethnology. He divides all varieties into three 
great classes: 1. Mongolide, 2. Atlantide, 
3. Iapetide. One great advantage is the 
sweeping away of the Caucasian theory. 
The Georgians, the Iron, and the Circas- 
sians are sub-classed in the Mongolide chiefly 
on account of the resemblance of their lan- 
guages to the Aptotic class, or Chinese, and 
ealled Dioscurian, from the name of the an- 
cient seaport in the Black Sea. He says:— 

“‘In few, perhaps in no part, am I on more 
debateable ground than the present. So long has 
the term Caucasian been considered to denote a 
type of physical conformation closely akin to that 
of the Iapetide, (7.e., pre-eminently European,) that 
to place the Georgians and Circassians in the midst 
of the Mongolide, is a paradox. Again, the popu- 
lar notions founded upon the physical beauty of 
the tribes under notice, are against such a juxta- 
position ; the typical Mongolians, in this respect, 
having never been mentioned by either poet or 
painter in the language of praise. * * * 

“In 1845, I announced, at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
that the closest philological affinity of the Dioscu- 
rian languages was with the Aptotic ones. This 
I had brought myself to believe from a comparison 
of the words only. Soon afterwards, Mr. Norriss, 
of the Asiatic Society, instead of expressing sur- 
prise at my doctrine, said that, upon grammatical 
grounds, he held the same opinion. * * * 

“* Physiological objections, based upon the sym- 
metry of shape, and delicacy of complexion, on the 
part of the Georgians and Circassians, I am, at 
present, unable to meet. I can only indicate our 
want of osteological data, and remind my reader of 


the peculiar climatologic conditions of the Cauca- ’ 


sian range ; which is at once temperate, mountain- 
ous, wooded, and in the neighbourhood of the sea 
—in other words, the reverse of all Mongol areas 
hitherto enumerated. Perhaps, too, I may limit 
the extent of such objections as a matter of fact. 
It is only amongst the chiefs where the personal 
beauty of the male portion of the population is at 
all remarkable. The tillers of the soil are, compa- 
ratively speaking, coarse and unshapely.” 

Another important feature is bringing all 
the Malay races under the same great class, 
with the title of Oceanic Mongolidx. The 
Americans, and some races of Indians, form 
other sub-classes. The greater part of the 
work is devoted to the making out of the 
grand class, and abounds in learned research 
and interesting etlinographical matter. 

Under his second class we find several 
races placed by other writers under the term 
Caucasian on account of their symmetrical 
heads, as the Arabians, the Jews, the Abys- 
sinians, the Assyrisins; all these are called, as 
a sub-class, Semitic Atlantide. That the 
races whose language is the oldest, whose 
science and skill in the arts were in some 
respects superior to our own so many ages 
ago, who have been. considered the models of 
perfection of form of body and intellectual 
powers, should be classed with the African 
Negro, is not a little startling. Dr. Latham 
reminds us of the difference between a Negro 
and an African, however, and considers that— 

“‘No fact is more necessary to be remembered 
than the difference between the Negro and African ; 
a fact which is well verified by reference to the 
map. Here the true Negro area, the mrea occupied 
by men of the black skin, thick lip, depressed 
nose, and woolly hair, is exceedingly small; as 





small in proportion to the rest of the continent as 
the area of the district of the stunted Hyperboreans 


is in Asia, or that of the Laps in Europe. Without 
going so far as to maintain that a dark complexion 
is the exception rather than the rule in Africa, it 
may safely be said that the hue of the Arab, the 
Indian, and the Australian is the prevalent colour ;” 
and lays great stress on the existence of 
Jewish customs amongst the blacks. He 
believes— 

“Points of similarity with the Semitic nations 
are the rule rather than the exception with the 
African tribes—Negro and non-Negro ; a fact which 
makes the Jews, Arabs, and Syrians, African, 
rather thaa the Africans Semitic.” 

Also in tae Tumali spoken by the Negroes of 
the White Nile, that— 

“Tt has (amongst others) as a Semitic character, 
the method of expressing grammatical relations by 
means of internal change rather than by the 
addition of prefixes, postfixes, or inter-fixes, and 
also that such changes (as in the Semitic tongues) 
fall upon the vowel rather than the consonantal 
elements of the word.” 

The languages of the 
Agows— 

“Puss through the Amharic into the more 
typical Semitic tongues, and that the former (over 
and above many undeniable points of affinity with 
the Coptic) is quite as swb-Semitic as the Berber, is 
one of the many phenomena which break down the 
broad line of demarcation that is so often drawn 
between the Semitic and the African nations.” 

The ancient Egyptians, the subjects of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Copts, are a 
sub-class of Atlantid:e, connected by language 
with the Berber, Nubian, and Galla tongues. 

Dr. Latham remarks that— 

**No error is greater than to imagine that con- 
nection with the Semitic is synonymous with 
separation from the African stock.” 

Certainly the resemblance between the 
ancient colossal heads of Rameses and the 
Jewish physiognomy all over the world is 
undeniable; but we require to know more of 
the languages and the written characters of 
the African dialects, which should have been 
preserved if they are connected with such 
enlightened people as the Semitic stock, be- 
fore the point can be settled. 

The third class, the Iapetide, is sub- 
divided into two—Occidental, and Indo-Ger- 
manic ; this section of the species being better 
known than any other, as having come 
within the department of the historian. 

“« The information, which would be so valuable 
in Africa or America, as to the general relations of 
a particular population, is useless here. All such 
facts are known; and in dealing with areas like 
Britain, or Italy, we ask—not to what great pri- 
mary class the Englishman or the Italian belongs, 
but the subtler questions as to the differentie of 
their mental and physical characteristics, or the 
amount, of foreign intermixture which in one case 
traverses the original Saxon, and in the other the 
primitive Roman stock—each stock itself being a 
complex product.” 

Under the sub-class of occidental Iapetide 
are brought the Celts (KéArac), the race to be 
met with in Brittany, Wales, the Highlands 
of ‘Scotland, the Isle of Man, and Ireland. 
The probable line of population Dr. Latham 
thinks to have been to Ireland from the 
nearest part of Scotland, to Scotland from 
England, to England from the parts about 
Calais and Dunkirk. The Indo-Germanic are 
subdivided into three classes — European, 
Mediterranean, and Iranian. It would be 


Gallas and the 
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desirable to show the precise connexion of 
the languages spoken by the n: ttions coming 
under these heads, one with th e other, and 
all with the Sanskrit; but this is at present 
a questio vexata. Dr. Latham ¢ onsiders the 
languages of the Persian stock no t undeniably 
Sanskrit in their grammatical’ structure, 
though they are in a great per ce ntage of the 
vocables. Upon this point we rei id :-— 


“The nation that is at one and tl 1e same time 
Asiatic and Indo-Germanic, remains to be dis- 
covered ; it being remembered that it is only Indo- 
Germanic through its relations with t he speakers 
of the Sanskrit. * i 

“More desirous of directing atten tion to the 
numerous ethnological difficulties which have 
arisen, and must yet arise from the < idoption of 
the current opinion respecting the relatio us between 
the undoubted Indo-Germaus of Euroy ‘e, and the 
equivocal Indo-Germans of Asia (meann 1g thereby 
a native and aboriginal population), I ab. stain from 
any positive expression of opinion as to tl \e quarter 
from which the Sanskrit language originat, »d. That 
the language which stands in the same r ‘lation to 
it, as the Italian does to the Latin, has y et to be 
discovered, I firmly believe ; to which I 1 nay add 
that, except in Asia Minor or Europe, 1 do not 
know where to look for it.” 


Some races are left unplaced—th > Ar- 
menians, in whom “the transition fror1 the 
Mongolide to the Atlantide is most like ly to 
be recognised,” the Iberians, and the Al- 
banians. Some are said to be extinct, as the 
Pelasgi, the Etruscans, and some populations 
of Asia Minor represented by the West.2rn 
dialects of the Georgian, the Lycian inser tp- 
tions, and a mixed Thracian and Armeni.an 
tongue. 

In bringing our subject to a close, we fecl 
that attention has been directed almost wholly7 
to matters involving the scieuce of Ethnology, 
to the neglect of much interesting matter, 
fromwhich deductions of greatimportance have 
been made; but geographical accounts, and 
descriptions of various nations, their manners, 
customs, and religions, are so constantly met 
with in books of travel, that we have ventured 
rather to address the ethnological than the 
general reader. To the latter, however, we 
hope some new views have been opened, 
which will certainly be followed with interest, 
and we cannot give more encouragement than 
in the words of our author :— 

‘« History collects its facts from testimony, and 
ethnology does the same; but ethnology deals 
with problems upon which history is silent, by 
arguing backwards, from effect to cause. 

“¢ This throws the arena of the ethnologist into an 
earlier period of the world’s history than that of 
the proper historian. iy o 

“The highest ethnological problems are those 
connected with, 1. the unity ; 2. the geographical 
origin; 3. the antiquity; and 4. the future 
destination upon earth of man.” 





SUMMARY. 


{In our notice last week, under this head, of Messrs. Tegg’s 
new edition of “ Joyce’s Catechism of Nature,” our printers 
substituted the word “ Centipedes” for “* Cirrhipedes.’’} 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 2d Edition, revised. 

London and Glasgow: Griffins. 
REPUBLICATIONS in this serial manner are apt to 
confuse us, amid the multiplicity of works which 
are for ever calling upon our attention. We can- 
not therefore say, without more time given to the 
retrospect than we can afford, what of these volumes 
may have come under our cognizance, and, it may 
be, haye not yet heen noticed, 





We have now, however, before us th:ree volumes 
which pertain to the same order of subjects, namely, 
those that belong to polite literature, the classic, 
and the learned. They form No. 10 of Messrs, 
Griffin’s first division of Pure Sciences, and No. 9 
and 11 of their third division of History. If we 
class them together in a short article, it is not out 
of unconsciousness of their value, but because we 
have, within a late period, gone at much length (for 
us) into the researches of Grote, Mure, and others, 
who have still more elaborated these subjects, 
which never can fail to interest the man of intel- 
lectual tastes and the scholar. 

First: the Rev. Mr. Maurice’s Article on Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy is now expanded 
into a good-sized volume, and is rendered much 
more complete and satisfactory. From the earliest 
dates in the annals of the human race the author 
follows up his inquiries, and defines, as far as they 
are susceptible of-definition from their remains and 
obscurities, the philosophies of the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, Phceenicians, Hindoos, Chinese, Persian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman. Of course, the Grecian occupies 
the far largest share of the work, and we have the 
doctrines of the Schools explained from their begin- 
ning, to the end of the later sects. This rapid but 
clear view brings the book into the connexion we 
have alluded to—with, 

Second, a collection of Essays on Greek Litera- 
ture; consisting of contributions by Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, the Bishop of London, Mr. Whitcombe, 
Mr. Pococke, Mr. Offley, Mr. Thompson, and the 
Editor of the Cyclopedia. These papers ap- 
peared in several separate volumes of the original 
work, in quarto, but are now happily blended in 
this graceful volume, full of information and reading 
not to be forgotten by well-educated persons. Mr. 
Justice Talfourd has much improved his four con- 
tributions on Early Greek Poetry, Tragedy, Lyrics, 
and History. They are elegant productions, with- 
out diving into the depths of Colonel Mure; and 
may advantageously be perused either as a step to- 
wards, or a ‘“‘refresher” after pondering on the 
immense research of that accomplished author. 
The Essays on Greek Comedy, and Greek Orators, 
and the Digamma and Dithyrambus, have also been 
much amended by the revision of the Editor and 
Messrs. Offley and Thompson; and Mr. Pococke 
has much enhanced the value of the whole by ex- 
cellent new articles on the Ionic Logographies, 
iZerodotus, Xenophon, and the Pastoral Poets. 

Altogether we are much delighted with this clas- 
sical selection, and cordially recommend it to all 
st udents emulous of belonging to the ranks of supe- 
rict cultivation. 

'The third is Sir John Stoddart’s most instructive 
Int.coduction to the Study of Universal History, 
‘*re-written,” in which, after illustrating the uses 
of History as a study, the well-read author gives us 
a sec ond Dissertation on the separation of the early 
facts of History from Fable, so full of curious and 
interesting matter that we cannot speak too highly 
in its praise. The facts are very concisely stated, 
are as numerous as they are important for the true 
under: tanding of a vast proportion of those works, 
which are held to be needed for our education and 
studious toils, 

Eliza Cook's Journal, &e. de. Vol. 1. Clark. 
Tuts publication, as at its commencement we pre- 
dicted it would, does honour to the gentle name it 
bears; and a name so justly popular, almost a 
‘household word’ to thousands, was in itself a 
promise of the sound spirit and the pure tendency 
which we are now so glad to recognise in these 
pages, and an earnest of the success to which it 
becomes our welcome duty to offer a word of 
congratulation. All that Eliza Cook has written 
is— 

“ $\ veet as English air can make it ;” 


so peculiarly national in freshness and simplicity 
of expression, in honesty and heartiness of purpose. 





in broad and yearning oP geo Her songs of 
the atfections, voices’ of the hearth and home, 





————— 
——:!_ 


seem to reach the heart as naturally as the 


sound of— 











“ Bells that knoll to chureh ad 


and her ballads of the sea breathe a genial and 
soul-stirring love of country native to the isle 7 
to our mind, the charm and the merit of her Vg 
is an entire superiority to that miserable “ one-sidl 
humanity’ with which we have been surfeited ir 
many of our modern traders in discontent,—y, 
mean that striving to widen the breach betwee 
the two extremes of society, instead of seekin 
heal and to reconcile, by teachings of mutual Coy: 
cession, and to knit together by the strong bands 
of charity. It is one thing to insist on the Utter 
worthlessness of mere accidental and conventions 
distinctions, unratified by genius and virtue, ai 
quite another to write down all rich men ruffians 
and all pauperism perfection. We may not 
surprised to meet with this coarse bullying intew. 
perance in sheets which are the very scum and 
offal of the press; nor can we afford to sacrifice the 
grand principle of absolute liberty of thought aaj 
writing even to repress this tyranny of tischie 
In the cheap diffusion of sound and wholesome 
reading, such as the pages we are now noticiw, 
we find the best and only rational antidote to th: 
‘ leperous distilment’ of venal trash. 

The spirit of this Journal appears to be, faith in 
the world’s better future, hope for suffering, patient 
labour, charity to forgive and wait. Amusemen: 
and instruction are happily combined. The dignity 
and independence of work, the misery of intempe- 
rance, the holiness and comfort of the domestic vir 
tues, are enforced by tale, essay, biographie 
example, terse incisive apothegm, in clear aud 
vigorous prose, varied by occasional pointed and 
sympathetic verse. Many of the names of the co- 
tributors are new to us; but the conspicuous and 
frequent signature of “Silverpen” is alone a towe 
of strength, Eliza Cook announces the re-publice 
tion, by weekly instalments, of' all her poems, in the 
pages of her Journal. May they make it universal! 
A number of them appeared originally in the 
Literary Gazette, whilst the writer was yet ‘ young 
to fame,’ and we thought we foresaw that she could 
not long continue so. 











Cocks’ Musical Almanac for 1851. RB. Cocks & Co 
THE musical world are under many obligations to 
Messrs. Cocks, and the present publication adds to 
them. It supplies patrons, professors, and amateurs 
with all the information they can desire; it co- 
tains a list of all the organists of the cathedrals 
royal chapels. and collegiate churches in the king- 
dom. Under each month we see on each day what 
musical celebrity was born or died, or whatever 
event in the musical world happened. In addition, 
we read a very acceptable veswiné of the occurrences 
of the past season ; and at the end, a list of all the 
musical societies and the musical and dramatic 
journals. It is altogether a most complete aud 
useful cade mecum for musical men, whether pr- 
fessors or amateurs, 


Stop Thief. 





By George Cruikshank. Bradbury 
and Evans. 

A PAMPHLET Of avery useful order, giving an account 
of the ways in which burglaries are effected, and 
offering to housekeepers the best practicable hintsir 
countervailing their operations. A good pictorial 
jest illumines the title-page, but all the rest is but 
jide grave information and valuable advice. All 
our customary fastenings are, it seems, but poor 
preventives against midnight intrusions ‘on bus- 
ness ;’ and either iron hoops nailed on the insides 
of doors, or nails driven in so as to stud them 
thickly, are strongly recommended. Other methods 
are also described, and there are diagrams and 
figures to demonstrate how they would act: but as 
the whole production is within a price convemett 
to all classes, we shall content ourselves with tell- 
ing ‘all classes’ that they ought, in self-defence aud 
for the security of their proyerty, to lay out a grea 
with George Cruakshank, ° 
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THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
PROGRESS. 
DestRtNG to present, as completely as is possible, 
within the limits of the space which the Literary 
Gazette can devote to this great event, all the infor- 
mation we can obtain of its progress, we again 
return to our examination of the returns from the 
various local committees. In doing this, we avail 
ourselves of many sources of intelligence peculiarly 
our own, not, however, refusing to receive any 
important notices which muy from time to time 
appear in the pages of any of our contemporaries, 
Among others to which we have to acknowledge 
our obligations, we may mention the Morning 
Chronicle and the Art Journal, in the columns of 
which we have found many very important pieces 
of information and some valuable suggestions. 

It is curious to observe the progress of any great 
undertaking in this country ; to trace it through all 
its various phases; to see it pendulating between 
differences of opinion ; and eventually, by the force 
of its truth, subduing even those antagonistic 
forces, restoring an equilibrium, and advancing 
proudly to its accomplishment. Seldom has the 
strange phenomenon of uniting public opinion into 
one direction been so curiously illustrated as in the 
instance of the National Exhibition, and now we 
find every one eager to prove that, although they 
may have differed as to the system of working out 
the details, they never objected to the great prin- 
ciples involved. The period fixed as the closing 
one for applications for room has now passed by, 
and we learn in all directions that applications are 
daily being made by individuals for space where 
none now remains for them; they regret that 
they have lost the opportunity of exhibiting the 
labours of their industry, and they would now 
most eagerly seize any opening which might pre- 
sent itself. Weare satisfied, from information we 
have obtained from all the northern counties of 
England, and portions of Scotland, and from our 
own inquiries in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and Stafford- 
shire, that these localities alone would now double 
their examples from individuals who have not, but 
who would apply for space in the Exhibition if the 
committees were open to receive such. We can- 
not but regret that these men have lost their oppor- 
tunity; the fault is their own, and the conse- 
quences of their neglect, indifference, or a worse 
feeling, must not be reflected upon any of their 
more energetic brethren. 

Having carefully examined all the returns which 
have been published, we find that every depar't- 
ment of the classified list of objects which was ciir- 
culated by the commissioners is very fairly repre- 
sented; and, from other sources, we are enabled tio 
state that many of the sections will be far move 
completely illustrated than is apparent from thie 
applications for space which have been made. 
Manufacturers, jealous of each other, have sent in 
their returns in very general terms, with the inteia- 
tion of including many things which they do not 
choose to publish until the latest moment. We 
know several cases where, at a very considerable 
expense, artists of acknowledged celebrity havve 
heen engaged to produce designs for works in metal, 
stone, wood, and woven materials, which are now 
In progress, under the seal of secresy, which is put 
upon the workmen in the respective manufac- 
tories, 

This desire to exhibit something original may in 
many instances result in the production of monstro- 
sites; and here and there we regret to find that 
much labour is being bestowed upon works which 
are useless in themselves, and although exhibiting 
considerable ingenuity, are articles which will never 

repeated. This, however, can scarcely be re- 
garded as an evil, since it is the operation of that 
healthful stimulus which has been applied to 
improve the English manufactjurer in the Art of 

gn. The pleasing consequence of this newly- 
awakened desire will be, a considerable improve: 








ment in the forms of our useful and ornamental 
productions, and we may hope that this improve- 
ment will be permanent. Another consequence 
must be a great advancement of public taste, since, 
when the eye is familiarized with forms of beauty, 
it isno longer satisfied with such as do not con- 
form to the individual conception of the beautiful. 
The taste of the public must be educated—there is 
no common standard to which we can bring it, and 
all men appreciate objects of nature and art by the 
sensations which they produce. If these are pleas- 
ing, the objects giving rise to them are usually 
classed among the beautiful; if the contrary, they 
are passed by with considerable indifference. We 
appreciate all things, of the class to which these 
remarks refer, through our feelings, and according 
to the refinement of them is the scale of taste 
regulated. 

The truly beautiful forms which pervade, like an 
atmosphere, all those works of Athenian art which 
were produced in the more exalted period of that 
Republic, were due entirely to that spirit which 
had been taught to observe the beautiful in nature 
wherever it appeared. When every home in Athens 
was adorned with the images of those idealizations 
of the great powers of creation, as seen through the 
poetic, or it may be superstitious, medium of that 
mythology which still delights by its beauty, few 
deformities were there. They may have sometimes 
over-idealized, but they never sacrificed the beau- 
tiful. It would appear that here lived a vast 
people, having all the passions of other races near 
them, but who rose infinitely beyond them by the 
power ofthat refinement of mind which arose from 
the association of the beautiful with the earliest ob- 
servations of the Grecian child. The desire of the 
English to stand preeminent as producers of the 
useful, has led to our attaining a position in the 
mechanical arts and practical manufactures which 
can scarcely be excelled. The steam-engines of this 
country cannot be equalled. Our great engineering 
works, such as the Tubular Bridges of the Menai 
Straits and of the Conway river, are not likely to 
be surpassed. In our useful applications of the facts 
of science to the economic or the more important 
necessities of our condition, few nations can go much 
beyond us—not so certain, however, are we that 
ornamental art has yet been properly grafted upon 
British industry. Let us hope that the spirit now 
awakened may prove that the British mind is not 
without a capacity for inventing the elegant and 
harmonious, and certain we are that workmen will 
be found equal to the execution of any design. 

Having within the last few days visited some 
manufactories, in which, by the courtesy of the 
proprietors, we have been allowed to examine many 
of the ornamental castings in brass and iron, we 
are prepared to state, that neither in beauty of 
design, in colour, or in the perfection of casting, will 
the works of Berlin be in any respect superior to 
our own. The real good already resulting from the 
Exhibition is apparent on every hand, and a greatly 
improved art-manufacture is springing up. From 
this must grow, as the natural result, a considera- 
ble improvement in the public taste ; and the Exhi- 
bition promises to relieve the manufacturer from a 
difficulty with which he has had for a long period 
to contend. Between the manufacturer and the 
public stands the shopkeeper; and we find that 
one of the greatest barriers to the introduction of 
new and really tasteful designs, has been the feel- 
ing of the retail tradesman, that the producer did 
not know the taste of the public, and that his ex- 
periments were often in a direction adverse to the 
public taste. In this way we find, again and again, 
examples of a superior manufacture to those with 
which the public are familiar, remaining as so much 
waste material in the store- rooms of the originator. 
“‘ We can now hope to reach the public at once,” 
said a large stove-grate matiufacturer to us, ‘‘ with- 
out being filtered through the sieve of the shop- 
keeper's taste.” In this way, among many others, 
the Exhibition is doing work which was not con- 
templated when the great { lesign originated, 





We understand that the commissioners, with a 
view to the accommodation of the numerous appli- 
cants for space, have ordered the construction of an 
additional gallery, which will add 45,000 superficial 
feet to that already obtainable in the building now 
in“progress. The total area of floor and counter 
thus made available will amount to 220,000 super- 
ficial feet. Yet, so greatly is this exceeded by the 
demands made by 8200 intending exhibitors, that 
it only amounts to about one-half of the space re- 
quired. The demands made up to last Saturday 
appear to have amounted to 420,000 superficial 
feet of floor and counter, and 200,000 superficial 
feet of wall. 

Under these circumstances, it is important that 
a most judicious selection should be made. It must 
be borne in mind that the Exhibition is one of 
Industry,-——it is to exhibit the works of human 
hands, and those productions of nature which 
man has proved to be applicable to the useful pur- 
poses of life. Itis not to be a museum of curiosities ; 
everything sent should tell a tale of an industrial 
character; and those things which have only a 
scientific interest should not find a place in this 
National Exhibition. Although blue lias limestone 
may appropriately enough be admitted, and speci- 
mens of the lime and the cement in which it forms 
an important constituent be placed by its side, 
specimens of fossil fish—plesiosaurus macrocephalus, 
or any other of the Saurians of the old world, do 
not belong to the Exhibition of 1851. These may 
be much better consulted in the British Museum 
or the Museum of Practical Geology, both of 
which will be open to the public free of all charge. 
We have mentioned these geological specimens, 
because they first strike the eye in running 
over the applications. There are many other 
things equally liable to objection; and however 
beautiful a specimen may be, we do hope that it 
will be rejected, without scruple, from whomsoever 
it may come, unless it directly relates to an Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of all Nations. 

It must be remembered that we are yet without 
the exact returns from foreign countries, and this 
difficulty has been felt to be so great by the 
Executive Commissioners, that their chairman, 
Colonel Reid, has just issued the following circular 
to the central authorities and committees of each 
country :— 





“ Office for the Executive Committee, 
1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster, Nov. 13. 

‘*Sir,—On behalf of the Executive Committee 
for the Exhibition of 1851, I have the honour to 
remind you that, since it was announced that the 
Ist of September was the day appointed by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for receiving from your 
commission a statement of the proportions in which 
the space that has been allotted to the productions 
of ( ) Industry would be distributed among 
the four main sections of—I1st, raw materials ; 2nd, 
machinery; 3rd, manufactures ; and 4th, fine arts ; 
the Executive Committee have been anxiously 
awaiting the receipt of this information. 

“« As it is absolutely necessary that the allotment 
of particular spaces in the building should be finally 
determined before the first of January, and as it is 
impossible to postpone the consideration of the 
question to a later period than the 15th of Decem- 
ber, I have to request that you will have the kind- 
ness to transmit this information without any loss 
of time, as great embarrassment will be entailed in 
case of its being longer delayed. 

“Tf the information is not sent before the 15th 
of Becember, it will be out of the power of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners to consider the claims of 
your commission among the first allotments of space 
in the building. 

“At the same time I have to assure you, that 
whilst the magnitude of the undertaking, and the 
great pressure for time, render it necessary for the 
Executive Committee to notify this regulation to 
you, it will be their earnest wish to give the fullest 
satisfaction to the exhibitors of your country, and 
to assign to them the most eligible places that may 
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be remaining, whenever the information thus sought 
from your commission may arrive. 
** With sentiments of the highest consideration, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
“WituiaM Ret, Lieut.-Col. Royal Engineers, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee.” 


The following circular has also been forwarded 
to the foreign committees :— 


“ Office for the Executive Committee, 
“1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster, Nov. 12. 
“«Sir—On behalf of the Executive Committee for 
the Exhibition of 1851, I have to inform you that 
they propose as soon as possible after the 15th of 
December next, to assign spaces in the building to 
the articles to be sent to the Exhibition, and to say 
that they would be most happy to receive from your 
committee any suggestions they may have to offer 
relating to the arrangement of the articles about to 
be contributed by your country. The Executive 
Committee submit that any such suggestions would 
be most clearly explained, and most likely to be 
satisfactorily carried out, by personal rather than 
by written communication; and I have to say that 
they would be much pleased to receive any gentle 
man deputed by your committee to communicate 
with them upon the subject, should it be possible 
for your committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in time. 
“In connection with the subject of arrangement, 
T have to inform you that the Commissioners have 
deemed it necessary to state that when the articles 
are despatched, the central commission in each 
country should depute some qualified and respon- 
sible person or persons to be present on their behalf 
when the goods of their country are unpacked, to 
see that they are delivered in a sound condition, to 
cause portions of articles sent separately to be pro- 
perly joined and placed together, and to super- 
intend other details of a like character, which the 
magnitude of the work precludes the Commissioners 
themselves from undertaking, however anxious they 
may be to give the greatest possible assistance in a 
general way. The Commissioners have the satis- 
faction of knowing, from the arrangements which 
have been reported to them, that their own wishes 
in this respect are entirely coincident with those of 
foreign exhibitors. 
“‘ With sentiments of the highest consideration, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
«Wm. Ren, Lieut.-Col. Royal Engineers, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee.” 


The following suggestions, issued by the Com- 
missioners, appear most important; and if some 
such system as the one proposed for the metropolis 
be not generally adopted, it will be found that the 
unnecessarily involved machinery which has been 
already created will not work harmoniously, but, 
on the contrary, prove a source of infinite annoy- 
ance :— 

‘It has been decided that the space to be given 
to exhibitors can only be allotted by subjects, and 
not to individual committees. It therefore becomes 
necessary, not only on this account, but also for the 
purpose of preserving a standard of excellence, to 
obtain a unity of action among the local commis- 
sioners. It is presumed that the local committees, 
in the appointment of commissioners, intended to 
delegate to them the power of selection and rejec- 
tion; but as the number of local commissioners 
amounts to nearly 300, it is obviously desirable to 
devide them into committees in which their special 
knowledge might be made useful. The subjoined 
list of thirty classes of subjects would coincide with 
divisions in the contemplation of the Commissioners 
—would to a certain extent agree with the system 
of classification, and, consisting of an average of 
only ten members each, would include all the local 
commissioners in London. 

‘It has been considered that about twenty, or 
perhaps even thirty, of these special committees 


sary to devise some plan by which uniformity of 
action, a guarantee for impartiality, and a means 
of reference against a disputed decision, might be 
secured. The plan suggested to the committees is 
the following one :—Each of the special committees 
is to elect a chairman to preside over its delibera- 
tions. The chairmen of the special committees are 
to be united into a general council, or general com- 
mittee of selection. This general body, consisting 
of the chairmen of the special committees, would 
not of itself make the examinations or awards ; its 
office would be limited to the reception of the 
reports of the special committees, to the securing 
of a strict impartiality, and as a means of reference 
to disputed decisions. 

“In constructing these special committees, it 
would, perhaps, not be requisite to exclude ex- 
hibitors, but it would be made a strict injunction 
to them, that no person should sit in judgment 
upon the same articles which he intends to exhibit. 
“The duty of acting as secretary to the special 
committees might be assigned among the paid 
secretaries or assistant-secretaries of the com- 
mittees, each secretary taking a certain number, 
and acting as secretary to the special committees, 
for the purpose of summoning them together, and 
managing the general business. In this distribu- 
tion those subjects might be allotted to the secre- 
taries of the districts in which the manufactures 
represented by the divisions were principally car- 
ried on. It is essential that the local committees 
should immediately determine upon a plan for con- 
stituting the special committees of selection and 
rejection; as the 10th of December is the day on 
which the vouchers must be returned to the com- 
mission, with the judgment of the committees as to 
their approbation or rejection of the articles to 
which they refer. 


“RAW MATERIALS. 
“1. Metallurgy and mineral products. 
‘Chemical and pharmaceutical processes and 
products generally. 
«3. Substances used as food. 
**4, Vegetable and animal substances used in 
manufactures, implements, or for ornament. 


“* MACHINERY. 

«<5. Machines for direct use. 

«6. Manufacturing machines and tools. 

“«7. Mechanical, civil engineering, architectural, 
and building contrivances. 

«8, Military and naval engineering, structure, 
&c., armour and accoutrements. 

«9. Agricultural and horticultural machires and 
implements. 

“10. Philosophical instruments and miscella- 
neous contrivances, including processes depending 
upon their use, musical and acoustical instruments. 


** MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Silk and velvet. 

Linen. 

Mixed fabrics. 

Leather, skins, fur, and hair. 
“17. Paper, printing, and bookbinding. 
«18, Printing and dyeing of woven, spun, felted, 

and laid fabrics, 
“*19. Tapestry, including carpets and floor cloths, 

lace and embroidery, fancy and industrial works. 
«20. Articles of clothing for immediate, per- 
sonal, or domestic use. 
‘21, Cutlery, edie tools, and surgical instru- 
ments. 
*©29, General har lware. 
**23. Working in precious metals, jewellery, and 
all articles of luxury not included in the other 
juries. 
«©24, Glass. 
“25, Ceramic minufacture, china, porcelain, 

earthenware, &c. 

‘* 26. Decoration furniture and upholstery. 


“e, 
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might be required, It would be obviously neces- 








for building or decorations, as in marbl 


: are a | 
prophyries, cements, artificial stones, &c, j 
wae Manufactures from animal and Vegeta i 
substances, not being woven, felted, or laid. 
*©29. Miscellaneous manufactures and sul 
wares. 

«* SCULPTURE. 
**30. Models and plastic art.” 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Nov. 20th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the Cy 
The following communications were read :— 
1. Notice of the occurrence of an earthquakes 
Brussa. On the night of the 19th of April, 18) 
at half-past eleven, P.M, a shock of considerip 
violence occurred at Brussa, in Anatolia, lastiy 
from eight to ten seconds. The oscillation seems 
to proceed from 8. or SW. This was followed } 
two other shocks during the night, and by fe 
others at intervals up to the 21st, all comparatir 
slight. The same earthquakes were felt through 
the country as far as Kintahiyah, particulary; 
Muhelitsch, at Lubat, on the Lake Apollonia, wi 
at Kirmasli, on the south side of the lake ¢ 
which latter place there was a temporary guh¢ 
water and sand from au opening in the earth. } 
was noticed that the strongest shocks follovd 
shortly after heavy storms of hail, and also thitz 
Tehekerghé a momentary stoppage of the minal 
streams accompanied the earthquake. 
2—3. On the Drift of a part of Kent, al 
of Norfolk. By Joshua Trimmer, Esyq,, P.GS 
From a very close examination and comparism¢ 
the numerous varieties of superficial depois 
in various parts of the British Isles, ep 
cially of Cardiganshire, Norfolk, and Kent, ht 
Trimmer had arrived at several important gene 
izations with regard to the distribution and dated 
the erratic tertiaries, and had been enabled tom 
struct a map of the soils on a large scale, illustrat 
the superficial geology of Norfolk, which was ati 
bited before the Society. The following are sm 
of the generalizations arrived at by the authr. 
The circumstances of the sunk forest of Happs 
burg and Cromer being buried beneath the erat: 
tertiaries, and of the northern drift with its mam 
remains having penetrated into Cefu Cave, wheri 
covers the deposits containing mammalian bon, 
point to the fact of the existence of a subsérl 
surface immediately prior to the transport ¢ 
northern boulders ; thus fixing the precise putt 
from which the commencement of the glacial pene! 
dates, and proving that Britain sank as well ame 
during that period. The date of this subaéril 
surface was subsequent to that of the mammals 
crag on which are rooted the buried trees of Hap 
pisburg and Cromer ; and whatever indications th 
faunz and flore of the red and mammalian eng 
may afford of an approach to an arctic climate, 
the true glacial phenomena of transported blocks 
do not commence, in Britain at least, until dung 
the submergence of the desiccated and tree-beammt 
surface of the latter. At the commencemett 
that submergence a bed of marine shells tw as 
(at Runton), above the fluvio-marine deposit 
which the forest stands, testifies to marine 0 
ditions not very dissimilar to those of the emg 
quickly succeeded by the peculiar phenomena 
the till or boulder-clay, with its broken shel 
erratic boulders, scratched and sub-angular detnits 
and masses of fragmentary chalk, unabraded ant 
unmixed with other matter in a manner Very di 
ficult of explanation, if the transport were Dh 
effected by means of some buoyant material. 1 
erratic deposits form continuous sheets of strat, 
more extensive than any other tertiary deposits 
Britain, although in some localities they have beet 
much broken by denuding action. They 
under the form of an upper and a lower deposi 
possessing certain common characters, and ceri 





“27, Manufactures in mineral substances, used 





others that are distinctive. Boulders 
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from a distance are found in both; but the 
lower erratic tertiaries deviate more from the 
type of other tertiary strata than the upper 
erratics. The lower deposit or boulder-clay was 
a littoral deposit of an arctic climate, which 
advanced southward during the subsidence of 
the land, and retreated northward during its 
subsequent elevation. The position of the lower 
erratics in the valleys proves that the latter were 
excavated before the subsidence of the glacial 
period, and, indeed, before the epoch of the mam- 
malian crag; so that the general configuration of 
the land was nearly the same during the ante- 
glacial subaérial period as at present; old exca- 
yations having been filled during ¢he process 
of subsidence, and re-excavated, more or less, 
during the period of re-elevation. The distribution 
of foreign matter in the erratic tertiaries of Nor- 
folk is such as would have resulted from the action 
of shore-ice on sinking land; the ice being some- 
times fixed to the coast for months and even years 
together, and sometimes in daily rapid and capri- 
cious motion, produced more by winds than by 
tides ; the local action being modified, and the local 
and foreign detritus blended, by a constant general 
current from the north. In the upper erratics the 
phenomena of ordinary marine action are more 
prevalent than in the boulder clay; the gravel is 
more rolled; the stratification more decided ; 
scratched fragments more rare, if not entirely 
wanting; whilst false bedding indicates the pushing 
action of water in seas of no great depth. After 
some observations on the contorted strata in the 
Cromer cliffs, the estuary deposits of the valleys of 
the Nar and of Gaytonthorpe, the furrowed sur- 
faces of the various deposits, and the extreme 
paucity of shells in Arctic seas, the author con- 
cluded by describing and assigning dates to the 
deposits in the valley of the Thames, that contain 
the remains of elephants, &c., associated with 
fresh-water shells of existing species. 

4, On the Linksfield quarry, Elgin; by Capt. L. 
Brickenden, F.G.S. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Monday. — Opening Meeting. —Captain W. H. 
Smyth, President, in the chair. Among the 
numerous donations received during the recess, 
the President particularly directed attention to the 
valuable instruments bequeathed to them by the 
late Robert Shedden, Esq., R.N., the owner of 
the Nancy Dawson yacht.* The first part of the 
twentieth volume of the Journal was laid upon 
the table; and the following letter of thanks from 
Colonel Fremont for the Patron’s or Victoria Gold 
Medal, was read :— 
Washington City, June 22, 1850. 

Sir,—I have had the gratification to receive, 
through the hands of the American Minister, and 
the Secretary of State, the honourable medal with 
which the Royal Geographical Society of London 
has distinguished me. 

In making my acknowledgments for this high 
testimonial of approbation, I feel it a particular 
pleasure that they are rendered to a Society which 
Jam happy to recognise as my alma mater, to the 
notice of whose eminent members I am already 
indebted for much gratification, and in whose occa- 
sional approval I have found a reason and a stimulus 
fo continued exertion. I deem myself highly 
honoured in having been considered a subject for 
the exercise of a national courtesy, and in being 
made one of the thousand links among the asso- 





* This vessel has performed one of the most interesting 
Yoyages on record, and it is to be regretted that her spirited 
‘ommander did not survive to give it tothe world. Accord- 
ing toa letter forwarded by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, ‘* Poor Shedden, in the Nancy Dawson, per- 
formed wonders, going further north by twenty-six miles 
than any boats before, and volunteering his vessel and boats 
in the noblest manner.” Mr. Shedden died at Mazatlan, on 
the 16th of November. Before leaving Portsmouth, he 
ted that he would either find Sir John Franklin, or 

inthe attempt, He has kept his word.—Ep, L. G. 





ciations and cordial sympathies which unite our 
kindred nations. 

With feelings of high respect and regard for 
yourself, I am, &c. J. C. FREMONT. 

To the President of the 

Royal Geographical Society. 

Extracts of a letter were then read from Mr. 
Frank Galton, F.R.G.S., dated August, 1850, 
Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Galton not being able 
to proceed to the Lake Ngami, on account of the 
Boers, had freighted a ship for Walfish Bay, on the 
west coast. He was furnished with wagons, horses, 
mules, provisions, &c., for a year anda half. Be- 
sides his friend, Mr. Andeson, the Swede, he was 
accompanied by seven servants, speaking different 
languages, and intended proceeding up the river 
from Walfish Bay 300 miles, to the missionary 
stations, thence to penetrate to the Lake Demboa, 
which he believes to surpass the Ngami in extent. 
From the lake he hopes to be able to descend the 
river, said to be Nourse River, to the sea, and 
ultimately to find his way to Benguela. From Sir 
Harry Smith, the Governor of the Cape, Mr. Galton 
had received every attention and assistance. 

The papers read were,—1. ‘‘ A Summary of Re- 
cent Arctic Operations,” by Mr. A. Cartwright. 
2. *‘Memorandum of the Voyage of the Prince 
Albert to the Arctic Seas and Back, from June to 
October 1850,” by Com. C. C. Forsyth, R.N. 
3. “‘Considerations on the Isthmus of Central 
America,” by Captain R. FitzRoy, R.N. First part. 
On account of the length and importance of this 
paper, the President postponed the reading of the 
second portion and the discussion until the next 
meeting, on Monday, the 25th inst. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY, 


Nov. 19th.—Robert Brown, Esq., president, in the 
chair. Among the presents on the table were 
specimens of the fruit and leaf of the plant which 
yields the Balsam of Peru and White Balsam, a 
species of Myrospermum from the Balsam Coast, 
San Salvador, presented by Dr. Pereira, F.L.S., 


who also exhibited samples of the two kinds of. 


balsam, and of a new chemical principle, hitherto 
undescribed (Myroxocarpine), obtained from the 
White Balsam. Specimens of Ulex gallii and 
Myosotis multiflora, from a new station in Glamor- 
ganshire, collected and presented by Joseph Woods, 
Esq., F.L.S., author of ‘‘ The Tourist’s Flora.” 
Specimens of Hymenophyllum Chiloénse and Wilsoni, 
Alsophila pruinata, &e., collected by Mr. William 
Lobb, probably in the island of Chiloé. Read :— 
The commencement of a Memoir (illustrated by 
diagrams) ‘‘On the position of the carpels, when 
two and when single ; including outlines of a new 
method of arrangement of the orders of exogenous 
plants, and observations on the structure of ova- 
ries consisting of a single carpel,” by Benjamin 
Clarke, Esq., F.L.S. Among the donations of books 
was an interesting memoir by John Hogg, Esq., 
F.R.S., Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, ‘‘On the Geography and Geology 
of the Peninsula of Mount Sinai and the adjacent 
Countries,” compiled with great industry from the 
works of Burckhardt, Lepsius, and other travellers, 





CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

THE session (under circumstances promising to be 
an important one) opened on the 12th, Mr. W. 
Cubitt, the engineer, President, in the chair. Mr. 
W. West furnished the paper of the evening on a 
very interesting subject,—viz., ‘‘The Explosions 
in Coal Mines, and the Ventilation requisite to 
prevent the so frequent Occurrence of these 
Murderous and Distressing Accidents.” The means 
as yet employed to obtain a thorough and safe 
ventilation are evidently insufficient for the purpose. 
Mr. West went over all the grounds, and suggested 
remedies or palliatives. He attributed most of the 
fatal results to carelessness in respect to the lights 
and safety lamps, 





HANS CHRISTIAN OERSTED. 

THE fiftieth anniversary of Professor Oersted’s 
scientific career was celebrated at Copenhagen, on 
the 7th inst., with great éclat as a national féte. 
A committee had been formed as early as last 
spring, to give effect to the wishes of this eminent 
philosopher's fellow-citizens, and these being gra- 
ciously responded to by the King of Denmark, 
it was resolved that the occasion should be marked 
by a substantial demonstration of their respect 
for his public services and private worth. At 
the appointed hour the learned Professor was 
waited upon by deputations of the heads of 
faculties and students of the University, by the 
pupils of the Polytechnic Institution, and by the 
Association of Industry, together with a number of 
gentlemen of high rank and personal friends. 
Among the latter, Mr. Madwig, Minister of Public 
Instruction, and many years the colleague of Pro- 
fessor Oersted, presented him, in the name of his 
Majesty, with a life-residence in the Royal Gardens 
of Fredericksberg, peculiarly endeared to the savant, 
said Mr. Madwig, from the circumstance of its 
having recently been occupied by his departed 
friend, the great Danish poet, Oehlenschlager, and 
at the same time conferred upon him the high rank 
and dignity of “‘Geheime Conference Raad.” Vari- 
ous tokens of esteem were then presented to him, 
such as a ring set with brilliants, on the part of the 
University, and two finely-executed busts in 
marble of himself, one for the family, the other to 
be placed in the Polytechnic School, which owes its 
origin and main success to the labours of Professor 
Oersted. To the numerous addresses he replied in 
that dignified and modest language which is pecu- 
liar to him. In allusion to the life-donation of the 
residence at Fredericksberg, he said that he could 
not have desired a more acceptable reward for his 
labours than that of being permitted to spend the 
remainder of his days in such a delightful spot, and 
of there employing the health and strength that 
might remain to him for the advancement of science 
and the welfare of his country. 

Professor Oersted will doubtless be well remem- 
bered by those of your readers who attended the 
meeting of the British Association in 1846 at 
Southampton, for his great discovery of electro-mag- 
netism, which, in the language addressed to him on 
this interesting occasion by Professor Forchammer, 
will connect his name for ever with the history of 
physical science, and which, in its immediate 
spread throughout Europe, was prophetic in the 
subsequent development of the electric telegraph. 

Professor Oersted first entered into public life on 
this day 1800, as Assistant in Chemistry to the 
Faculty of Medicine of the Danish University, 
where he has long occupied the Chair of Professor 
of Physical Science. He is Director of the Poly- 
technic Institution, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen, Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France, and Royal 
Society of London, &c., and Knight Grand Cross of 
the Danish Order of Dannebroge, and Swedish 
Order of the North Star, &c.* W. C-1-DEs. 


COPYING TELEGRAPH. 
Mr. BAKEWELL, whose progressive experiments 
have been noticed for two or three years in the 
Gazette, last week exhibited a model at the Russell 
Institution, by which he asserted that an indi- 
vidual, writing at one extremity of the country, can 
transmit, through a single telegraphic wire, a 
perfect fac-simile of what he has written, and to 
any length, so that it shall appear in course of a 
few minutes at the other extremity of the line. 
The principle chiefly consists in the winding of an 
iron point round a cylinder at each extremity of 
the line of telegraph, the cylinder in the one case 





* Professor Oersted’s recent work, “ The Spirit in 
Nature,”’ affords interesting evidence of the unabated vigour 
of his mind; and it is much to be regretted (thanks to the 
state of our international laws of copyright) that no pub- 
lisher, with the ruinous example of Humboldt’s “‘ Cosmos’* 


before him, will undertake a translation of it.—Ep. Z. G, 
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being covered with a sheet of tinfoil written on 
with a non-conducting ink, while in the other it is 
covered with a sheet of paper chemically prepared, 
so that the iron pvints in electrical action trace 
tueir apparent course round the cylinders spirally ; 
the non-conducting intervals, as tuey pass over the 
ink in the one case, being marked and denoted in 
the other by blank or white intervals in a blue 
spiral, so that an exact copy of the writing ap- 

‘s in white characters on a blue ground, and 
tly legible. Mr. Bakewell further states, 
e paper can also be prepared so as only 
afterwards to show the writing, and thus to insure 
sserecy between correspondents. One of his expe 

nts was successful, but a most important diffi- 
culty yet remains to be overcome. The slightest 
possible variation—even the fraction of a second— 
in the velocities at which the two cylinders revolve, 
renders the process useless. Mr. Bakewell proposes 
to insure simuitancous rotation by electro-meg- 
ism, and, in a room and for a shert period, may 
ceed in doing so, but he will, in all probability, 
we fear, be unable to regulate thom in synchronous 
time when at ary distance apart. 

We observe that Mr, Bain has exclaimed against 
the originality of this invention, as only a variety 
cf his electro-chemical telegraph, patented in 
1343. 





















NEW REMEDY FOR SHORT-SIGUTEDNESS, 
Tv has been remarked that many of the happiest 
discoveries in science have been the result of. mere 
accident ; and although to a certain extent this 
yay be true, yet we shall find, on examination, 
that we are less indebted to the accident itself 
than to the mind by which it was perceived. In 
other words, there are persons who possess the 
peculiar faculty of secing things through amedium 
ef their own. They are original thinkers, who 
view the most ordinary subjects under new aspects, 
and enjey a quickness of perception which cnables 
thom to seize hold of the principle which binds facts 
together, and is the great secret of their mutual 
dependency. The appearance and relative position 
of the fixed stars were known to the Chaldean 
shepherds before the genius of Copernicus and 
Newton revealed the laws which appear to govern 








the order and harmony of the universe. The 
anatomical facts connected with the valvular 


structure of the veins and heart indicating the 
necessary current of the circulation and the motion 
of the blood itself, were known to Eustachius, 
Servetus, and Fabricius, long before Harvey pointed 
out the physiological principles which govern the 
circulation. In chemistry, too, it is the same. The 
alchemists themselves wero well acquainted with 
the existence and properties of a vast variety of 
substances, the analysis of which only yielded to 
the superior abilities of those original thinkers 
who, like Black, Cavendish, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
&c., observed phenomena for themselves, moving 
in no fictitious atmosphere, and bowing to no pre- 
conceived immaculate authority. Such men be 
in a world of their own; they see not with the 
eyes of ordinary observers. They perceive, with 
intuitive quickness, objects in new relations; and 
suggestions spring up in their minds, like the 
imagery which rises up creatively in the imagina- 
tion of the poet. Such philosophers make, not one 
discovery, but many discoveries. One new principle 
of science found out, affords a clue to the solution 
of a whole series of mysterics, The thread of the 
labyrinth once gained, its intricacies are then 
easily explored. When Sir Humphrey Davy, by 
the aid of a powerful voltaic battery, decomposed 
one earth, and pointed out its metallic basis united 
with oxygen, it was easy enough to extend the ex- 

erimental inquiry to other earths, and decompose 
in succession potash, soda, magnesia, &c. So also 
in vegetable chemistry. The discovery of Veratria 
by Dr. Turnbull suggested to his mind the dis- 
covery of Aconitine; therefore we ought not to 
be surprigod that in this instance also one original 











thinker, in following out his own peculiar: modes 
of thought, has the good fortune to discover mauy 
things which were not before ‘‘ dreamed of in our 
philosophy.” 

We make thes? remarks in justice to Dr. Turn- 
dull, who now apnears before us as the inventor 
of a new remedy for short-sightedness, an imperfect 
condition of vision which is ene of the “ class 
diseases” of civilized society. We have all of us 
probably noticed that short-sighted people very 
often partially close their eyelids, in order to make 
distant objects more clearly perceptible. The 
dector, in making this observation, began to reflect 
on the physiology of the case; aud as the iris, in 
such instances, is more or less unusually dilated, it 
occurred to him that any medicinal agent that would 
act upon the iris so as to cause it to contract, 
would corre:t the defect. He also naturally enough 
reflected, that as the cause of short-sightedness 
depends on the convexity of the cornea, as well as 
on the convexity of the lens, the eitect of contract- 
ing the iris would be to extend the axis of vision, 
thereby diniuishing apparently the convexity of 
the cornea; the effect of which must be to make 
the rays of light piss in a direct line through an 
approaching plane, and thus bring distant objects 
within its range. The truth of this theory was 
established by the result. The doctor found that 
the tincture of ginger and the tincture of pepper. 
made of a certain strength, and rubbed over the 
furehead according to his directions, produced con- 
traction ef the iris; and after this has been applied, 
and the plan of treatment he prescribes persevered 
in, short-sighted persons have completely overcome 
the imperfection, and been cnabled to lay perma- 
nently aside their concave glasses. The value of 
this discovery is greatly enhanced hy its simplicity, 
and it certainly deserves a fair trial by the pro- 
fession. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Oxrorp, Nov. 1447.—The Rev. G. Bradshaw, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was adinitted, ad crnenz, and the 
following degrees were conterrved :— 

Bacheloy and Doctor in Divinity by Accumulation.—Rev. 
C. Penny, Pembroke. 

Masters of Arts —TRev. B. Gibbons, Wadham, Grand 
Compounder: Rev. G. J. Curtis, Worcester; Rev. J. Arm- 
strong, Lincoln; G. S. Read, St. Mary Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts —G. Thompson, Grand Compounder - 

Tl. Green, Oiiel: C. J. Parker, New lon Hall; W. H.- 
Stehes, W. J. Williams, H. Barton, W. Houghton, Bb. C. 
Law, E. H. Hodson, Brasenose; I. H. Eadon Fadon, W. 
Henry Mavor, Worcester; G. Hanmer, G. 8S. Ward, Mag- 
daicn Hall; W. Hooper, Lincoln; E. Coupland. Fellew, 
G. Stratton, G. D. Onley, St. John’s; ‘T. Pitman, Wadiain; 
W. P. Tanner, Trinity; G. 8. Jellicoe, All Souls, 


Campnince, Nov. 14th,—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.-A. C. Forbes, Caius; E, Ridgway, 
Jesus, 

Licentiate in Medicine.—J. W. Goodwin, Caius. 

Bachelors of Laws-—t. Cook, Magdalen; T. J. Davis, 
Emmanuel; J. M. Ware, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts.~-W. Stigant, W. Sandford, G. A. 
Holiswo:th, J. C. Isard, St. John’s: I’. Sleap, N. FE. OV. 
Lyon, J. T. W. Allen, R. E. R. Watts, Trinity; RK. VD. 
Darrell, T. TH. 1. Warner, St. Peter's; W. D. Lockett, 
Magdalen; F. G, Haviland, Catherine Hall; G. J. Ribsdale, 
Clare Hall; E. B. Bowman, Queen's; H. Philips, Sidney 
Sussex; J. Lyon, Jesus. 

The Cambridge University Commission bas now met, as 
well as the Oxtord one, and proceedetl to the business of 
inquiry. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.. 


Nov. 21st.—The President, Lord Mahon, in the 
chair, This Society held its first meeting; and we 
trust with a promise of increased activity, for the 
ensuing season, After the usual preliminary busi- 
ness, and a long list of presents, a letter was read 
from Mr, Ouvry, who had sent for exhibition fourteen 
silver Roman coins, consular and imperial, found 
in an urn, as we understood, in cutting the Great 
Northern Railway. Mr, Solly exhibited a drawin 
of a jug, formed in the shape of a human h 





—. 
and face, found near one of the ruined cities jn 
Peru. Captain Smyth remarked on its close resem. 
biance to similar articles which he had himself dye 
up on the site of Agrigentum. Dr. Roots exh 
bited a bronze celt, found in the Thames near 
Kingston, and made some observations on its pos. 
sible connexion with tire ancient camps in the 
vicinity. Mr. Gooding exhibited a small bronze 
head, or rather face, apparently Roman, washed oy 
the shore near Boston, in Lincolnshire, and My. 
Roach Smith three remarkable cup-shaped Saxon 
fibulz, recently found in Bedfordshire. A medal. 
lion portrait, said to represent the celebrated nayi. 
gator, Sir John Hawkins, and some other articles 
of less interest, were also laid before the meeting, 
Mr. Akerman communicated a paper on recent 4 
coveries of antiquities at the village of Stone, about 
three miles from Aylesbury. It appears that this 
village had been known some time fer a Saxon ce. 
metery in its neighbourhood, in which were found 
the usual fibulke, bosses of shields, and other ar. 
ticles, which always occur in the primitive burials 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Mixed with or near then, 
had been found earlier Roman interments, Re 
ceutly a deep pit, or well, had been discovered, 
which was cleared out; at various elevations were 
found Roman pettery, broken and evtire, and at 
the bottom a wooden bucket. Mr. Akerman consi- 
dered that the pit was a Roman celvmbariun, or 
grave, and he compared it with a Roman sepulchral 
chamber in Italy, to which the descent was bya 
circular shaft, and of which he gave a drawing 
from the work of one of the Italian antiquaries, 
He then stated his opinion that the numerous 
pits found on Roman sites, as those at Richborough 
and other places, as well as some with chambers at 
the hottom, found in Kent and the opposite parts 
of Essex, were all sepulchres of this description. 
luded to the remarkable cave at Royston, 
Herts, discovered rather more than a ceutury ago, 
and about which Stukely had started such a singu- 
ler theory. This Mr. Akerman had no doubt was 
a Roman colwmbariim. Tn conclusion, after giving 
many detaiis on the various monuments in ques- 
tion, he remarked that it was an extensive and 
interesting subject, which demanded further ex: 
planation. Mr. T. Wright agreed that the sub- 
ject was, indeed, an extensive one, that the mo- 
nunents alluded to by Mr. Akerman were of dif- 
ferent characters and periods, but that he was in- 
clined to differ from his deductions, He would 
speak of them in three distinct classes, and take 
first that which was the most modern—the cave at 
Royston. He then gave a description of this re- 
markable cave, which is a round chamber, vaulted 
at the top, cut in the chalk, fifteen feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet in height. About half-way up, he 
said, are evident traces of a floor having once 
existed. ‘The line of this floor divides the wall of 
the cave into two parts, the lower part profusely 
carved in figures of saints and other religicus sub- 
jects, from scripture and legendary history; the 
wall above Leing quite smooth. In fact, it 8 
evident that the lower part was for religious pur 
poses, and the upper for domestic use. The cha- 
racter of the figures marked it as of the thirteenth 
century. Mr, Wright's opinion was that it had 
been the work of some religious recluse; and we 
all knew how many instances there were of works 
quite as laborious as this cut hy such ascetics, not 
only in chalk, but in the solid rock. Te believed 
that Mr. Akerman’s notion of its being a colum- 
Lurium arose from certain niches or cupboards i 
the wall: but these were few in number, and it 
would he observed that they were placed at a cer 
tain height from the floor of each apartment, 4s 
though they were for placing candles, or for laying 
up different articles when not wanted. — The colum 
barium, among the Romans, was a family — 
depositing the ashes of several generations; eat 
were only found at Rome, or in the most importan 
cities of Italy, and belonged only to the —_ 
he would almost say imperial families, Is was hardly 
to ke expected we should find sych monuments M4 
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a distant colony like Britain, and they certainly 
would not be likely to choose tre wilds of the 
Royston hills for a site. We might as soon ex- 
yect one of our British commanders in America 
pnildine for himself a family vault in the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Wright next d sseribed the class 
of pits on or near the sites of Roman towns 
in England. These he said were narrow shafts, of 
iiferent depths, and at the bottom we found all 
sorts of rubbish. In Winchester they were nume- 
yous within the walls, where we knew the Romans 
did not bury. He also described at some length the 
f the contents of those at Richborough. 
that his opinion had been that they were 
ie but conveniences; and an able chemist, ex- 
amining the mould at the bottom of those at 
Richborough, had stated his opinion that it had 
with matter of a_ stercoraceous 

was easily understeod how all 
sorts of articles were thrown into such places. 
The pottery found the bottem of the pit 
at Stone did not, 23 he thought, prove it to he a 
purial-place, aud the bucket seemed 
never found in Roman 
eraves, bus we could easily gine how such an 
implement in‘zht fall into a common receptacle of 
rubbish. The iorm of the pit at Stone differed very 
much, as drawn by Mr. Akerman, from the other 
pits of this description, and although he thought 
there was no resemblance between it and the Italian 
sepulchre mentioned above, yet it deserved further 
investigation. We had no information of the 
Romans burying in pits. The third class of pits, 
Mr. Wright said, were of quite another descrip- 
tion. In different parts of Kent, principally in the 
north and north-cast, and in the oppes'te part of 
Essex, were found open pits, much larger than the 
Roman pits just described, and of very various 
depths, but at the bottom opening into one or 
more lateral chambers cut in the chalk. They had 
heen the subject of all sorts of coujectures to anti- 
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qnaries, who had supposed them to be hiding 
places of the ancient Britons, vranaries, stera- 
houses, &e. Five or six years azo, Mr. Wright 


was investigating the Druidical remains in the 
neighbourhood of the celebrated monument known 
by the name Kits Coty House, above Aylesford, in 
Kent, and having sume men at his disposal, he set 
them to dig under what appeared to be the cap- 
stone of a cromlech, which he supposed to be 
buried under the ground. 'l'o his great surprise, 
they found that this immense stone was laid across 
the mouth of one of these pits, and that the pit 
itself was filled up with flints, which had been 
gathered from the chalk in the neighbourhood. He 
soon found that there were numbers of these pits 
on the same hill, filled up and covered over in the 
same manner, and he came to the conclusion that 





so show the | 





they were probably the same kind of pits with | 
| mentioned in this history are considered as succes- 


chambers as those which in other parts were open, 
and that those chambers are of a sepulchral cha- 
racter, They had been in the other instances opened, 


probably at a remote period, by people who wanted | 
the flints, or by treasure-hunters ; while here they | 


remained undisturbed, and none of them had been 
searched to the bottom in modern times. From 
the extensive Druidical remains in the neighbour- 


hood, he was inclined to suspect that the hill 
above Aylesford was the necropolis of the Belgic 


Britons. He had the prospect soon of opening some 
vf these pits, and he hoped to be able to lay an 
interesting report before the Society. 

A few further observations were made on the 
subject by Messrs, Thoms and Saull. 





SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
Nor. 12th. —Dr. J. Lee, in the chair. The 
chairman opened the meetings of the session by a 
few observations upon the progress of the Society, 
and the advance made in Oriental literature during 
the recess. Particular allusion was made to the 
Progress effected in elucidating the early connexion 
of the arts uf Egypt with those of Mesopotamia, by 


| that patriarch. 





| Birch, Hincks, Sharpe, Nash, and others; 


Messrs. Botta, Layard, and others, and the light 
which has beer thrown upon these monuments by 
the philolegical researches of Messrs. Rawlinsen, 
also to 
the opening of mummies, by Lord Londesborough, 
commented upen by Mr. Bireh and by dir James 


K. Tennent, described by Dr. Hincks, and in the | 


United States by Mr. Gliddon, and the results 
obtained thereby to general history, as well as to 
our knowledge of the art of embalming. He 
also made particular allusion to the publication 
of the first two volumes of Colonel Chesney’s great 
work on the Euphrates and its affiuents, and ex- 
pressed his hope that it might be the means of 
turning the serious attention cf Government and 
the public to the commercial opening presented in 
those quarters. A number of preseuts were made 
to the Society—among them a model of the Sar- 
cophagus in the Second Pyramid, by Dr. Lee; of 
rubbings of inscriptions at Khorsabed, by Mr. W. 
Bh. Barker; Professor Grotefend on the age of 
the Obelisk of Nimrod, &e. &e. Mr. Barker ex- 
hibited impressions of rare and curious seals and 
gems from the East, amongst which were a heau- 
tiful chalcedony, which had belonged to one of the 
Shapurs of the Sassanian dynasty. The intaglio 
represents what the inscription calls Shapur ¢ lut— 
‘©The Flower of Shapur.” An Arabic seal. bearing 
the inscription, Min Subar AKudor-—“ Whosoever 
perseveres will succeed in his undertakings.” An- 
other, bearing a from Omar il Farad — 
“ Faithlessness and forgetfulness are not in my 
disposition.” The seal of Kobad, the father of 
shirwan. <An intaglio on a dark red jasper, 
representing the heads of Socrates and Xantippe, 
supposed to be unique. (bought at Hamadan.) An 
impression of a head of Minerva, which, on inspec- 
tion, discloses that the helmet forms the head of 
Socrates in front, and of Silenus behind; below 
there is also a tragic mask close to the neck 
of the Minerva. <A Persian seal, bearing the fal- 
lowing poetic inscription: ‘‘ Task assistance from 
the merey of God against the sorrows of Fate.” 
Two intaglios on each side of a white quartz, the 
writing in Persian words in Greek characters, 
Several Babylonian and Pehlevi seals, with various 
character subjects, exquisite heads of Sappho, 
Diogenes, Minerva, Jupiter Capitelinus, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Chimeras, &c. Mr. W. H. Black, 
of the Rolls House, exhibited several curious 
Oriental manuscripts. Mr. Samuel Sharpe read a 
paper on the Chronology of the Book of Judves, 
pointing out on the map the several nations 
who attacked the Israelites after the death 
of Joshua, and the extent of country that each 
conquered. His aim was to prove that the several 
invasions mentioned in the book were not all in 
succession, but that, probably, they tock place in 
part at the same time. If all the intervals of time 
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sive, and added up together, they form about 390 
years between Joshua and Samuel. But in Mr. 
Sharpe's view, the whole took place in 150 years. 


And this, he argued, agrees with the genealogies | 
4 } 





in which Moses is fourth from Jacob, and Jesse, the 
contemporary of Samuel, tenth in descent from 
Mr. Sharpe thus placed Joshua's 
death at about B.c, 1250, and the going out from 
Esypt under Moses at about B.c. 1300. Mr. Black, 
admitting that there must be seme synchronical 
events among those recorded in the Book of Judges, 
inasmuch as the sum total of the times stated therein 
exceeded the period that could be allowed for the 
events in the general scale of chronology, still urged 
that the excess was not so great as Mr. Sharpe con- 
sidered it to be; and insisted that the period of 
480 years, stated in 1 Kings, vi. 1, as having elapsed 
between the Exodus and the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, ought not to he explained away on 
the mere supposition that the descent of David 
from Judah presented too few generations, Mr. 
Biack considered that it was more likely that some 
unworthy name or names had heen omitted in the 
genealogy, (according to Jewish custom,) than that 




















so important a date as that of the foundation of the 


Temple should be erroneous. He rejected Paul's 
alleged period of 450 years in Acts, xiii. 20, as too 
loose a statement, and too uncertain a reading to 
be relied on for the support of the longer chrono- 
logy, or even to be allowed to embarrass the subject ; 
but he pointed out a much stronger confirmation of 
the period of 480 years, in the speech of Jephthah 
(Judges, xi. 26), who declared, that in his time the 
Israclites had been possessed of the country east- 
ward of the Jordan 300 years; whereas Mr. Sharpe's 
theory ailows of no more than half of that time for 
the events of the whole book. Dr. Holt Yates (on 
his return from Syria), Dr. Camps, and other mem- 
bers, also took part in the discussion. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS TroR 


ENSUING WEEK. 


THE 





Monday.—Geegraphical, 84 p.m.—(Capt. R. Fitz-Roy, 
R.N., on Considerations on the Isthmus of America.—Mr. 
A. Petermann on the Progress of African Exploratien under 
Meesrs. Overweg and Barth.) 

Tresday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil Engi- 
neers, § p.m.— Zoological, ¥ pan.—( Mr. Gray on the Species 
of Deev.—Mr. Gaskoin on the Habits of Teise lactec.— May. 
Fraser on Undescribed Species of Birds in the menageric at 
Knowsley.—Kev. R. T. Lowe on the Fishes of Madeira. ) 

Vi ednesday.—Soviety of Arts, & p.m. 

Thursday.--Roxal, 8) p.am.— Bakerian Lecture by Mr. 
Faraday, on Experimental Researches on Magnetic Conduct- 
ing Power and Atmuspheric Magnetism.)— Antiquaries, 8 
p.n.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Fridau.—Botanieal (Amniv ry), 8 p.m. 

Satu: day.—Koyal (Anniversary), 4 »p.m.— Medical, 8 p.m. 





















ARCH ZE0LCGY. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RECONCILIATION 7 ! 
Wu have received several letters on this subject, 
principally from members of the Institute, of which 
the fellowing may be quoted as affording a fair 
example of the feeling that exists : 
* Noy. 18, 1850. 

““T am induced to return to the subject of the 
late off-red measure of Archeological Reconcilia- 
tion, by the very sensible remarks of your corre- 
spondent J. W. Bb. The mement has arrived at 
which something must be done, and many, who 
are inclined to follow the exaimple of your cor- 
respondent, in quitting the two dissentient bodies, 
unwilling by so doing to retire from the field of 
archeological exertion, naturaliy ask where they 
areto go. I should say, let us unite in supporting 
the Society of Antiquaries. But, before doing this, 
it is very necessary to consider the condition and 
prospects of the parent Society, and I am induced 
to offer, through your jeurnal, which has always 
being the fair and earnest supporter of antiquarian 
science, a few brief observations on this subject. 

‘Everybody knows that the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London is far behind the rest of the 
world in the science which it was founded to support. 
Perhaps it has improved within the last few years 
-—hut certainly not much. The formation of the 
other Societies was necessitated by the somnolence 
of the original body—and the members who had 
retired from it in disgust will never return cor- 
dially until that somnclence be removed. There is 
no activity in the Society of Antiquaries—there is 
no coming forward to promote science—the name 
of the Society is almost unknown in the world of 
science--it meets once a week, during the season, 
to hear a very few dull papers dully read, and this 
is all its efficiency. In fact, there is no real 
encouragement to do anything—the whole wants 
activity. 

“Tf we look into the causes of this, we cannot 
but feel that there isa great inefficiency in the 
government of the Society. I, in common with many 
others, entertained great hopes from the election of 
Iwrd Mahon to the presidency, hopes which I 
regret have not been entirely realized. I expected 
that an immediate effort would have been made 
to place it on a footing of equality with 
other scientific and literary societies,—that our 
president, if we must have a perpetual president, 
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would have mixed more with the Society, that he 
would have made himself acquainted personally 
with its wants and its feelings, and that the’ old 
system of listening to only two or three indi- 
viduals would have been entirely discontinued. To 
make such a Society efficient, it should have the 
best and most energetic antiquaries for its officers 
and its council—they, in fact, should be the real 
representatives of the Archeology of this country. 
But look at the list of the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries in any given year, and you will be 
convinced how little this is the case. 

“¢ There is one difficulty to contend with—and a 
serious one—in the present mode of constructing 
the council, which, independent of the president, 
consists of twenty individuals. Of these, eight are 
officers—viz., four vice-presidents, a director, two 
secretaries, and a treasurer. By a law of the 
society,—a bad law, I think—eleven members of 
the council must be changed every year, which 
leaves only one member, besides the eight 
officers, who can remain on it more than one 
year, and he is always removed the second 
year. I believe that our present president 
wishes to get good men on the council, as far as he 
is concerned, (he of course ought not to have the 
choice,) but it is quite useless getting one or two 
good men on each year ; we ought to have a council 
consisting entirely and permanently of good men, 
and its permanence should not consist merely in 
its officers. 

“I believe, sir, that the evil arises in some 
measure from a misconception of the intention of 
the law relating to the vice-presidents, and that 
the practice with regard to them is one great 
ground of the present evil system of things. 
It is right that the director, secretaries, and trea- 
surer should be permanent, and the four offices 
are at present filled with very respectable anti- 
quaries ; but the case is quite different with the 
vice-presidents, and if anybody represent the cha- 
racter of the Society it ought to be them. I believe 
the vice-presidents were never intended to be perpe- 
tual—they were to be elected out of the council, 
but not into it. With every respect for the vice- 
presidents, yet I confess that I would rather see 
them changed at times, than have four men, the 
majority of whom seldom or never attend, con- 
tinually elected into the chair year after year, to 
the absolute exclusion of men who would be more 
active and efficient as antiquaries. Let us reduce 
the law relating to the vice-presidents to its true 
spirit—make it necessary that they should be 
changed yearly, and so make place for a continual 
supply of suitable men on the council. I think the 
change of vice-presidents would itself be a benefit 
—I would willingly see the office go the round of 
the Society—that each man who was fitted for the 
office should have his turn—that we should now 
and then have our chair occupied by such men as 
Sir Charles Young, or Mr. Hawkins, or Mr. Hunter. 
Let the council be chosen—not as formerly, because 
this man has the favour of the treasurer and that 
of a vice-president — but of the best men the 
Society can show, and then let the president select 
his vice-presidents for the year out of the indi- 
viduals who have been chosen by the Society for 
its council. 

“‘T venture these remarks at a time when the 
session is about to commence, and when the break- 
ing up apparently of the two subsidiary Societies 
seems to promise an addition to the strength of the 
parent. Give the Society of Antiquaries its proper 
efficiency, and all those who have gone away to 
labour in the ranks of other societies will return toit. 
Above all, let our president put his shoulder to the 
work, mix with the members, and make himself 
acquainted with their wants. Let there be a 
union of strength purely in the cause of Anti- 
quarianism, and there will soon be no longer room 
for Archeological Institutes, or Archeological 
Associations, and this would be far better than 
establishing a new independent eed” - 





“Nov. 18, 1850. 
‘As a member (an old one) of the Archeological 
Institute, I feel deeply interested in the discussion 
of union between us and the Association. 

“T am not satisfied with the manner in which 
our central committee (council) met the resolution 
passed, with so much good grace, at Manchester. 
This act was effected openly by the public body of 
the Association, with the co-operation of some 
members of our Institute, and I hold it to be 
neither just nor legal for our council to crush that 
resolution and nullify its object, without some 
appeal being first made to the general body of the 
Institute. More respect was due to our President, 
and to the members of the central committee, who, 
it turns out, did not know of this meeting, or were 
not informed of the important business to be trans- 
acted there (although we have four secretaries), 
until informed by Mr. Way, and the Literary 
Gazette, and Atheneum, that the ordinary meeting 
of council had decided, and actually before official 
communication had been received from the Asso- 
ciation ! ‘* AN ARCHEOLOGIST.” 





“ Nov. 19th. 
**May I be allowed to trespass so far on the 
columns of your journal, as to state how surprised 
I am to find that my colleagues in the Institute 
should tacitly permit an ordinary council meeting 
to be made, without any notice to the President or 
members of the central committee, to serve the 
purposes of a special council meeting. After the 
declaration of the noble Marquis that he did not 
know of this matter, that there are the strongest 
grounds for the members of the Institute insisting 
on a public meeting, to learn thereby the senti- 
ments of the general body. “C.M. J.” 





“ Noy. 19th. 
“T po not altogether agree with J. W. B. that 
we are to abstain from supporting both the Asso- 
ciation and the Institute, because one has acted 
improperly. 

‘Tam no partisan, and, like J. W. B., have 
subscribed to both. Let us see which has mani- 
fested the best feeling towards a reconciliation. 

“*T have made inquiries of several members of 
both Association and Institute, and they one and 
all deny, with Lord Northampton, the existence of 
that asperity of feeling, in reference to the ballot- 
ing at the Society of Antiquaries, alluded to by 
J. W. B. ; but, however true that charge may have 
been, it appears the Association was quite taken 
by surprise by Mr. Crossley’s and the Rev. T. 
Corser’s motion, neither of those gentlemen at that 
time belonging to the Association, and one being a 
subscriber to the Institute. I must give the As- 
sociation the credit for at once evincing their desire 
to carry out the proposition ; for the motion for union 
was carried wnanimously. Now, it appears that 
shortly after, and before any communication had 
been made on the part of the Association to the In- 
stitute, Mr. Way informs the Marquis of North- 
ampton that the council of the Institute had passed 
a resolution. No special meeting had been sum- 
moned, and the Marquis was, as he himself states, 
ignorant of the business to be transacted at this 
meeting ; indeed, he thought, ‘as most of the 
members of council were out of town, it would be 
some time before a meeting could be held.’ Who 
these few gentlemen were, who thus undertook to 
quash the Manchester resolution, ought to be 
made known. 

“<I must say, as a member of the Institute, that 
all the subscribers ought to insist wpon some expla- 
nation being given by this council, to account for 
conduct which I know in any other scientific 
society would not have been tolerated for a moment. 
It is painful to me to see the late president of the 
Royal Society placed in such an unenviable position 
as he most reluctantly is, by this dictatorial and 
irregular proceeding on the part of three or four 
individuals. I cannot, therefore, agree in con- 
demning the Association. ‘© UNIONIST.” 








THE CHESTER ARCHAZOLOGICAL sOCIETy 

Ar the monthly meeting of this Society the Rey 

W. H. Massie exhibited a drawing of an inciggj 
slab, having formed a coffin lid, lately found a 
Gresford, which represented the usual cross, rudely 
sculptured, with some emblems, the Purport of 
which was not clearly understood. The Rev, Canon 
Blomfield read a paper on “ British and English 
Coins,” which he commenced by dividing the sb. 

ject into four epochs—the coins of Britain previous 
to the invasion of the Romans; the Roman «ig; 

struck in Britain during their occupation of th 

island, or having reference to their dominion ; the 

coins of the Saxon heptarchy; and the English 

coins from the time of the Conquest. The early 

British coins were possessed of much spirit ani 

character, derived, though in a debased form, 

from their Grecian prototypes. Mr. Blomfield gay 

two examples, being gold coins of Cunobelinus, and 
remarked on the singularity, that though Britain 

was described by Julius Cesar in his Commentaries 
as so barbarous a country—ignorant of commen: 

and arts—that gold, for many centuries subs. 
quently so scarce as not to have entered into th 

coinage of the country, was then so plentiful, x 

evidenced by the frequent discovery of rich coins 
in that metal belonging to that period. Somer. 

marks as to the signification of the word “ Tascio,” 

of frequent occurrence on these coins, elicited the 

expression of different opinions on the subjet, 
Until lately the word was supposed to be a proper 

name ; it is now, however, held by some to bea 
British word, signifying ‘‘ king,” and not peculiar 
to an individual. The Roman coins -elating to 
Britain are numerous, and (like all their coinage) 

full of interest, having almost invariably reference 
to some great event or occasion, and characterized 

by a vigour and originality of execution of which 
our subsequent coins have, up to the present day, 
been entirely destitute. Mr. Blomfield directed 
attention to a drawing of a very beautiful coin of 
Commodus, having the head of the Emperor on om 
side, and on the other a figure, supposed to repre 
sent Rome, inscribing on a tablet, “ Vict. Bnt,” 
with the usual trophies or emblems of conquest be- 
fore her. The coins of the Saxon heptarchy were 
very numerous, but possessed little variety in cha 
racter or execution, and entirely a silver coinage,— 
the small coin called a ‘“skeatta” being the only 
current money for many years, with the exception 
of a still smaller one called a ‘stica,” (of which 
Mr. Blomfield exhibited a specimen,) whose circt- 
lation was confined to Northumbria. In dwelling 
upon the English coinage, beginning with William 
the Conqueror, Mr. Blomfield remarked on the e 
treme barrenness and dryness of the subject. Uh. 
like the Roman coins, which, from their histone 
association, were full of interest and matter for 
consideration, apart from the mere coin, the Eng- 
lish coins on the contrary possess no such advat- 
tage. They were for ages mere conventional typ 
of a certain value, and having no other claim to 
notice, can be really interesting only to the numis 
matist or collector. The heads of our soverelgts 
were, from William the Conqueror until Henry the 
VIlIth, mere conventional heads, and it was not 
until the reign of the last monarch that any portrait 
was attempted. Mr. Blomfield, however, notwith 
standing the confessedly dry nature of his subject, 
conducted his audience through a very masterly 
review of English coins, in which we regret we have 
not space to follow him. Among the most inte 
resting of the coins exhibited, and illustrated by 
Mr. Blomfield's remarks, we must notice the coils 
called the ‘siege pieces” of Charles I., as alone 
possessed of that historic association in which Eng: 
lish coins are so deficient. Some of these wer 
struck at Pomfret, and some at Newark, while the 
places were besieged. They were struck out 
family plate, &c., brought for the purpose by the 
gentry to the mint, and bear evidence, in thel 
rudeness and shape, of the difficulties then su 
rounding the sovereign. One particular coin W# 
struck at Pomfret by the gallant officer who 
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possession at the time Charles was beheaded ; it 
bears the affecting motto—‘“‘ Post mortem patris 
pro filio.” ‘‘ After the death of the father, for the 
son!” and has “‘ Corolus II.” on the obverse. Mr. 
Blomfield concluded his lecture by some remarks 
on the present coinage, and exhibited several very 
interesting specimens of gold and silver coins of 
various dates; in particular, a collection of groats 
belonging to Mr. Gardner, being a perfect series, 
from the first groats coined, down to the fourpenny 
“bit” of Queen Victoria.—Chester Courant. 


ST. ALBANS ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Oct. 23rd.—Mr: Grove Lowe gave an account of 
the recent meeting of the Association, and of the 
Bedfordshire Archeological Association, at Dun- 
stable, when a Celtic tumulus near the town, and 
on the extreme verge of the lofty cliffs terminating 
the Chiltern range, was opened under the direction 
of Mr. Brandreth of Houghton House. It had 
evidently been previously ransacked, as only frag- 
ments of bones’ of the ox, stag, and fox were found. 
Mr. Lowe then adverted to a recent discovery in 
Ireland, in a tumulus standing on a legendary field 
of battle, of a skeleton, erect, with a spear of bronze 
and another of iron by its side. Mr. Lowe also 
gave an account of his recent excavation at Verulam, 
of two blocks of Roman foundations, one twenty- 
seven feet by seventeen, and the other seventeen by 
seven, joining the Roman road, and approaching 
within six feet of the wall of the Postscenium of the 
Theatre. They were no doubt the foundations of 
entrances, or columns, or other ornamental struc- 
tures attached to the Theatre. Near them were 
two fragments of Caen stone apparently parts of 
columns. A paper was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholson, on ‘‘ the Authenticity of some Bones pre- 
served in a church at Cologne, alleged to be relics 
of St. Alban, and to have been taken out of his 
tomb at Verulam by Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, 
about the middle of the fifth century.” Dr. Nichol- 
son inclined to the opinion that the relics are not 
those of our Protomartyr. Mr. Evans, of Cham- 
bers Bury, read a paper on “ Trade Tokens.” 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aritslast usual fortnightly meeting, Mr. C. Barber, 
V.P., in the chair, the paper of the evening was 
read by Mr. W. Walker, of Manchester, on “‘ Ven- 
tilation as a Branch of Sanatory Reform,” who 
showed, that although sanatory improvement 
formed one of the principal topics of the day, as 
yet very little had been done in that direction. He 
dealt with his subject historically, and alluding to 
water, pointed to the example of the Romans and 
their great appreciation of this important element 
in sanatory reform. The Romans did not stop to 
inquire whether their water-pipes should be six or 
nine inches, but they took care that they should be 
adequate to the requirements of the people. He con- 
trasted the magnificent baths of Rome with the 
insignificant structures for a like purpose of modern 
days. Rut, coming back to ventilation, he ob- 
served that was of two kinds—natural and arti- 
ficial. Natural ventilation would be sufficient in 
some countries, but in our variable and compara- 
tively cold climate we must resort to artificial con- 
trivances, Ventilation was not merely a summer 
question; but at all seasons of the year we must 
have air. However, care must be taken that it is 
not introduced into rooms in an_ objectionable 
manner. Mr. Walker then alluded to some of the 
plans which had been successfully adopted, and 
promised to go more fully into the subject on a 
future occasion.—Lirerpool Tintes. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Nor. 4th.—The Rev. C. Hardwick, V.P., in the 
thair.—A paper by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, on 





the ‘‘ Legend of St. Veronica,” was read. Veronica, 
the woman who had been cured by our Saviour’s 
touch, presented to him her veil when he was on 
his way to Calvary, to wipe his face, and received 
it back stamped with a perfect likeness of his 


features. The Emperor Tiberius caused it to be 
taken to Rome, where it was preserved in the 
church of St. Peter, and became celebrated for its 
miraculous powers, among which it is said to have 
cured Tiberius himself of a leprosy. Copies of it, 
called Veronice, or in England Vernicles, were 
distributed as precious gifts. The origin and anti- 
quity of this legend have been matter of dispute, and 
Mr. Goodwin entered into the question, and found 
the earliest manuscripts to be of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. The name, Veronica, has been supposed 
to be derived from a corruption of vera icon. The 
Anglo-Saxon version is contained in the splendid 
manuscript volume which includes the gospels in 
that language, and was originally a part of the 
library given by the Bishop Leofric to the Cathedral 
of Exeter, in the early part of the 11th century. 
The meeting was but thinly attended. 


THE CAMBRIAN ARCH.-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


A TUMULUS was opened by the local secretary for 
Denbighshire of the above Association, on the 30th 
of September, at Plas Heaton, near Denbigh, when 
some most interesting discoveries were made. The 
tumulus had been raised to the height of about 
seven feet, on a node of lime rock, which there crops 
up to the surface, in a field now called Cae dy gai. 
The circumference of it is somewhat uncertain, it 
may have been very large, and of an oval form ; its 
present form is nearly circular, and its diameter 
about 53 feet. A trench was cut across it in a 
direction nearly north and south, which, at 18 
inches or two feet below the surface in the centre 
of the mound, brought to light some bones of a 
large animal, probably some kind of deer, while on 
the south-east side of the trench a deposit of burnt 
bones and the fragments of a funeral urn were ex- 
humed within a foot of the surface. After the 
trench had been carried to the depth of five feet 
seven inches, immediately beneath the centre of 
the tumulus, on the eastern side of the trench, 
some human leg bones were discovered, which 
eventually were found to belong to one of two 
skeletons, subsequently discovered almost entire, 
which, though then slightly displaced from their 
original position by the roots of trees and the set- 
tlement of the tumulus, appeared to have been 
placed upright, cross-legged, and squatting, as a 
tailor does, back to back. They rested on a large 
flat stone, the cap stone of a cist, in which a third 
skeleton was found lying on its left side, with the 
arms and legs gathered up. Behind the head of 
this latter skeleton were the fragments of a sepul- 
chral vessel, of the same form as some of those dis- 
covered by the late Sir R. Hoare, in the Wiltshire 
barrows. It was covered with crescent-shaped 
indentations, an ornament not uncommonly found 
on ancient British sepulchral vessels. A fourth 
skeleton was discovered to the south of, and at a 
right angle with the cist—also lying on its left side, 
with the legs and arms gathered up. Out of the 
four skeletons discovered, the crania or skulls of 
two were exhumed in a tolerably perfect state ; the 
third (that in the cist) had only half the skull 
remaining, whence it was concluded that he had 
met with his death from a crushing blow on the 
head. He was evidently a young man, for his 
wise teeth had not protruded from the jaw. The 
crania will be forwarded to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in London, in order to ascertain to which 
of the several races whose migrations peopled 
Europe at different periods they belong, and thus 
some clue will be obtained to the period to which 
this sepulture belongs. Judging from the mode of 
interment, and the circumstances attendant upon 
it, it is conjectured to be prior to the Christian 
era. 





FINE ARTS. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
On Wednesday we attended the private view 
of the copies made from the various works of 
the old masters left after the exhibition. This 
Institution is managed entirely by patrons of the 
Arts, and students have to thank them for this 
annual opportunity of studying at their leisure 
some of the finest models of their art that the 
country possesses, besides the benefit accruing 
from the public exhibition of which we have to 
speak. 

Nearly all the pictures allowed to remain are the 
property of Lord Yarborough. We cannot think 
that the selection of works has been made with 
the best judgment for the study of the young 
painters. he facilities are considerable at this 
little school, if we may so far dignify it. The light 
is good, both on account of the windows and the 
time of year at which it is opened. The students 
being allowed to work day after day, without in- 
termission, is another advantage which they do not 
enjoy at the National Gallery; so that it might be 
made to take a higher rank than it does at present. 
As an introduction to the study of the figure, of 
colouring, and the mode of handling, as well as 
general beauty of composition and expression, the 
old masters afford a most important object in the 
career of the young artist. 

On the whole, the progress to be observed in the 
copies exhibited this season is neither great, nor in 
the right direction ; the more advanced students 
do not evince so much improvement as some of the 
juniors. Many of the copies do not resemble the 
originals much more than if they had been done 
from memory; a few, on the other hand, may 
be pronounced very fair. It is chiefly in the 
tone, the expression, and the mode of handling 
(the impasto), that we observe such vast superiority 
in the old originals. The tone given in most of the 
copies is too high, too bright, in the expectation of 
its becoming duller. This gives a rawness very un- 
pleasing, and very different from the richness of 
Titian, for example; then, accompanying this, we 
find too great blackness, or, at any rate, darkness, 
in the depths and shadows. 

The ‘‘St. John in the Wilderness,” by Guercino, 
the property of Lord Yarborough, has been very 
popular, and a very good example of the master it 
is; harmonious in light and shade, and richer in 
colour than in common in his pictures. There are no 
fewer than fourteen copies of this, but few approach 
the original. The best is a water-colour drawing 
by Miss Greener, a commission, as we were told, 
from his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; it 
is altogether very like the master, and a very clever 
drawing. The best oil copy strikes us to be that 
by Mr. W. Hay. Miss Andrade must also be very 
favourably spoken of, and also Miss Cawse; and 
Mr. W. Havell has painted a very pretty picture of 
the same subject. 

Of the ‘Titian Magdalen,” also from Lord Yar- 
borough’s collection, there are eleven copies. Miss 
Greener has again made a very successful copy 
in water-colours ; Mr. Fox shows a very meritorious 
one in oil; and Mr. Plass deserves mention. The 
others are open to the criticism of being crude and 
cold in colour. 

Rembrandt's ‘‘ Portrait of the Duchess of Lor- 
raine,” a droll, shrivelled-looking old lady in a ruff, 
has found no fewer than twelve copyists, of whom 
Mr. H. Barnes and Miss Hill appeared to most 
advantage. 

Ten “ Sybils,” after Spagnoletto, are hung side 
by side, though it is not at all an advisable picture 
for study. Miss Henning and Miss Cowell deserve 
commendation for their copies of this. 

The Jordaens, representing three merry Flem- 
ish musicians, the property of Lord Yarborough, 
not at all an easy picture to copy, has been very 
commendably done by Mr. Barnes, and that by 
Mr. C. Darley is worthy of praise. 

“A Landscape and Waterfall,” by Both, has 
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been but badly imitated by several students Being 
the best example of landscape in the gallery, it 
deserved superior attention. The only copy to be 
praised is a small water-colour drawing, by Mr. 
Wichelo, 

““A Holy Family,” by Schidone; of the seven 
copies, all of which are too bright in tone, perhaps 
that by Miss Guthrie is the best. 

The Vanderneer, “Evening,” the property of 
the Hon. E. Phipps, has been copied by six artists. 
Mr. F. 8. Hayes and Mr. Watts are the most suc- 
cessful. 

“The Toilet of Venus,” by A. Caracci, from 
Lord Yarborough’s gallery, but not by any means 
a graceful picture, has been copied, in an altered 
form somewhat, by Mr. W. Hay, but not with his 
usual success. 

“‘Berghem and his Dog,” also lent by Lord Yar- 
borough, has been copied with tolerable success by 
Miss Ellen Andrade, Mr. George Walker, and in 
water-colour by Miss Brimner. 

The picture called a ‘ Velasquez,” a shepherd 
and his dog, from Lord Yarborough’s, has been 
studied by seven artists. Mr. Rivers has been very 
successful, and so we must say of Miss Andrade, 
both of whom copied the companion picture, a 
Spanish peasant, in which we think the lady has 
been most successful. 

A portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Sir R. 
Worsley, has been well copied by E. Havell and by 
Miss Greener, in water-colour. Of this there are 
nine copies. 

The portrait of Queen Mary, by Sir A. More, 
from Lord Yarborough’s, has been carefully copied 
by Mr. Plass.and Miss Ellen Andrade. 

Copies of a ‘St. John,” by Caracci, and some 
other pictures by A. Santagnello, deserve a word 
of commendation ; and we must not forget to speak 
in high praise of some small models taken from the 
pictures of ‘Nessus and Dejanira,” by Padua- 
nino, and the “Toilet of Venus,” by A. Caracci, 
which have been done by Mr. C. A. Rivers, and are 
exceedingly clever. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
THE Amateur Winter Exhibition has not falsified 
the hope entertained of its taking a fair position 
among the efforts to promote the success of our 
native School of Arts. The artists have responded 
to the invitation of (we understand) Mr. Pocock, 
so favourably known to them as joint secretary, 
with Mr. G. Godwin, to the Art-Union; and a 
collection of no fewer than 300 oil and water- 
colour sketchings and drawings was opened to 
private view on Saturday last, at the Gallery of 
the Old Water-Colour Society. Of these, 195 are 
stated to be for sale; of the rest, many belong to 
artists or individuals who have acquired them, and 
only consent to their loan, in order to enrich the 
Exhibition. 

No productions of an artist are more interesting 
than his sketches, for the real feeling of the art is 
often more shown in these than in more finished 
and laboured works. The idea of such a col- 
lection was an exceedingly happy one, and we 
heartily wish that it may gain every success for the 
deserving artists, and thus reward Mr. Pocock for 
his exertions in carrying out so well-intentioned a 
scheme. 

The general aspect of the collection is very pleas- 
ing. All the pictures are tastefully arranged in 
uniform frames; though we thought the good effect 
of many of the oil sketches —. by the large 
margins of white paper. It makes them appear low 
in tone, even to dullness; and, moreover, reminds 
one of the rivulets of text that have been quizzed 
in book-making. 

Beginning with some of the most attractive 
sketches, we not'ce :— 

No. 33. Sketch by F. R. Lee, R.A., for a picture 
in the possession of S. Rucker, Esq. Full of nature, 
and with a nice calm grey tone of colour. 

No. 84, “ Reflection,” and 40, “‘ Beatrice.” Oil 


A. Elmore, A.R.A. 
decided. 

No. 54. Sketch fora picture of “‘ The Neapolitan 
Saint Manufactory,” by T. Uwins, R.A. The 
strange medley of articles strewed over the ground, 
the Italian sculptor, the group of ladies and gentle- 
men, form a motely picture, somewhat artificial in 
arrangement, but clever. 

Nos. 50, 57. Admirable sketches in oil, on the 
spot, by David Roberts, R.A., of the ‘« Cheminée 
de la Salle d’Audience, des Magistrats de Bruges,” 
and of the ‘‘ Crypt of Roslyn Chapel.” 

No. 78. Sketches for the picture of “Dr. John- 
son perusing the MS. of the Vicar of Wakefield.” 
237, of ‘ Daniel Defoe offering his MS. of Robinson 
Crusoe.” Both exceedingly clever, and interesting 
from their subjects and the finished pictures of 
them which were so popular. 

No. 118, “Coming of Age,” the original sketch 
for the picture, the property of Augustus Egg, 
A.R.A. ; 153, The sketch for the picture of the 
“Village Pastor;” 245, ‘ Lord Foppington de- 
scribing his way of passing the twenty-four hours,” 
the property of A. Elmore, A.R.A., are all most 
clever sketches, and prove their merit in their pos- 
sessors, the brother artists. 154. Sketch for the 
picture of the ‘Old English Merry-Making,” is 
another equally happy bit by the same hand. 

No. 105. “The Avenue at the Residence of C. 
Stanfield, Esq., R.A.,” and some pieces from Venice, 
are nice sketches by W. Linton. 

No. 114. First sketch of a picture of “ Fran- 
cesco Novello and his Wife taking Refuge,” belong- 
ing to R. Ansdell, Esq., by J. C. Hook, A.R A., 
somewhat conventional, but showing good talent. 

No. 125. ‘‘ Ophelia,” and 242, “A Nest of 
Weeds,” show the perseverance and skill with 
which Mr. Redgrave follows his art. We prefer 
his landscapes to his domestic scenes, which are 
generally open to the charge of sickly sentiment- 
alism, as in 161. 

No. 130. This series is not a happy example of 
F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 229, ‘* Astarte,” and 
the sketches for his pictures of ‘‘ Harold,” and ‘A 
Citizen of London defending his House during the 
Riots in the reign of Henry II.,” are more calcu- 
lated to support his growing reputation. 

No. 128. Scenes from the ‘‘ Devil on Two Sticks,” 
and the sketch from the picture of ‘‘ Catherine and 
Petruchio,” are capitally spirited sketches by A. 
Ege, A.R.A. 

No. 251. ‘A Frolic;” 256, the ‘Daughters of 
Hesperus” and the “Perseus and Andromeda,” 
are good sketches by W. E. Frost, A.R.A. The 
‘* Frolic” is especially full of spirit and freedom of 
execution. 

No. 283. “‘ Near Tarbert, Scotland,” and another 
at ‘ Dalmally,” are nice little sketches by T. Cres- 
wick, A.R.A. 

9. Two Sketches by C. Landseer, R.A., attract 
attention more for the name and title attached 
than anything else, and at 217 we find the same 
talent bestowed upon some old chairs at Knowle. 

Nos. 41, 48, 72. Sketches by A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
also cause more wonder than pleasure as the work 
of a Royal Academician. 

No, 42. ‘A Study from Nature,” and 140, 
called “ Evening.” do not redound much to the 
credit of F. W. Witherington, R.A. 192. ‘ Gras- 
mere,” is better. 

Many of the cleverest sketches are to be found 
with names non-Academical attached, amongst 
which we would point out— 

No. 13. ‘* A Shady Grove,” by J. D. Harding, 
in which the trees are admirably studied. 

No. 16. ‘ Bridgham Common,” and others, by 
J. H. D’Egville. 

No. 20. ‘‘Santa Lucia ;” 29, “‘ Genoa,” and other 
sketches in Italy, by Lake Price, are wonderfully 
well sketched in water and body colours, the num- 
bers of figures and forms of the various buildings 
are given with great precision and facility—we 
have not seen anything so good in sketching for 


The manipulation neat and 





sketches of two very sweetly-expressive girls, by 


many a day, 


—<—— 
No. 24. Fruit and other beautiful specimens of 
the unique skill of G. Lance, are all excellent 
No. 61. “A Fisher Girl of Procida.” by Carl 
Haag, is rich in colour, and the head finely cha- 
racteristic of the people so well described by [ 


acteristic of samar- 
tine’s Graziella. But we must take the oppor- 
tunity of recurring to some others which deserve 


mention in our next number. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

THE NEW SERENATA, 
Mr. G. A, MACFARREN’S new Opera, o., to adopt 
the new term of the National Concerts, Serenata 
The Sleeper Awakened, was produced on Friday the 
15th with most decided success. The /'hictto, by 
Mr. Oxenford, is a singular exception to the general 
character of productions of this class in England, 
being not only a remarkably good vehicle for musi. 
cal illustration, which is of course the first conside- 
ration, but, as a literary production, a work of a 
very high order, well able to stand the test of the 
severest criticism, and abounding in beauties of 
thought and diction, which cannot but delight the 
reader, as they have evidently inspired the con- 
poser. The story is one of the most popular of 
“The Thousand and One Nights,” and will be in- 
stantly recognised by every one who has roved 
through that true paradise of the faney, which this 
gorgeous collection of tales may indeed he said to 
form ; but our author has refined upon his original, 
by giving to it a highly poetical colouring, and, 
while preserving the humorous character for which 
it is so justly famous, he has lavishly enriched it 
from the resources of a powerful and cultivated 
imagination. Mr. Macfarren, whose former drama- 
tic productions—The Devil's Opera, Don Quivote, 
and King Charles the Second—and his many works 
for the concert-room and the chamber, are the 
constant theme of eulogy to musicians, has evi- 
dently caught a new impetus from the kindred 
spirit of his poetical associate, for, much as we 
have admired the previous compositions of this 
gentleman that have been brought before the pub- 
lic, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the pre- 
sent to be by far the best work that he has given 
to the world. We will proceed to comment on the 
conduct of the story, and upon its musical illustra- 
tion, side by side. 

The overture is certainly the best dramatic over- 
ture Mr. Macfarren has produced ; its subjects con- 
sist entirely of themes that afterwards appear in 
the work, and thus it most aptly embodies the 
principal points of the story, and most fitly pre- 
pares the mind of the hearer for the general cha- 
racter of the work; but these various themes are 
so skilfully wrought together, as to form a perfectly 
congruous and admirably-constructed movement. 
The orchestration is remarkably brilliant, and in 
many places highly original, and the general effect 
of the whole is excellent. 

The introduction opens with Abow Hassan relat- 
ing one of the tales of the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights,” surrounded by a group of intensely inte- 
rested listeners, who continually interrupt him with 
cries of ‘* Applaud him, applaud him—a moral most 
rare.” This movement is very vivacious and drama- 
tic. The moral of the tale, which is that “No joy 
can with that of true lovers compare,” is con veyed 
in a short duettino for Hassan and his wife Zuleka, 
«Oh! when the weary heart,” which is charmingly 
voiced, and contains some good and rather novel 
effects of the crossing of the contralto below the 
tenor part. The applause of the listeners is inter- 
rupted by the call to afternoon prayer, which gives 
occasion for the most elaborate and erudite move- 
ment in the whole work ; an Arab hymn tune, with 
which Lane’s version of the Arabian Nights has 
made us familiar; is employed as a cantus fermus 
on which to build some most ingenious and effective 
counterpoint, and the skill of the accomplish 
musician is herein displayed to great advantage. 
The people disperse as night comes on, to the 





gradual dying away of this prayer, and thus cou: 
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cludes this somewhat long but well-contrived and 
happily-contrasted piece of music. | 

The next piece is a march, which is full of | 
character and most felicitously instrumented. This 
was most rapturously re-demanded, a compliment | 
no less due to the performance than to the music. | 
This is supposed to accompany a_ procession of | 
the Caliph, Haroun A lraschid, im all his state, and 
it is well worthy the splendour of such a pro- 
ceeding. : ; 

Alighting from his palanquin, the Cu/iph sings 
an air, “ Beautiful Night,” the music and poetry of 
which vie with each other in grace and beauty. 
We must not omit to notice the clarionet obligato 
of this song, in which the lovely tone of M. France 
was heard with great effect. 

The Caliph assumes the garb of a merchant for 
the purpose of observing the manners of his people ; 
and, dismissing his train, demands hospitality at 
the house of //assan. This commences a grand 
trio, in which the poor storyteller and his wife 
receive the stranger with hospitality, but shock 
him by the introduction of wine, the forbidden 
liquor. The scruples of the supposed merchant are 
overcome by the philosophy of Zuleiha’s episodiacal 
arietta, ‘Should joy with smiling face invite, 
reject it not;”’ and he then rallies the devoted 
lovers on their boasted constancy, of which he is 
greatly sceptical. The party are interrupted by 
the theme of the former prayer, supposed to be 
heard at a great distance, and which now assumes a 
new form from its being accompanied by the con- 
versational passages of the sv// voices. This most 
artistic morceau terminates with a canon for the 
three principal characters, ‘‘ Good Night,” in which 
the subject of the prayer is also cleverly blended. 
We admire the whole of this piece greatly ; but we 
think the arietta and the canon, as detached frag- 
ments, are sure to become very popular. 

The Caliph detains Hassan to take another draught 
of the ‘fascinating liquor,’ who sings a highly charac- 
teristic song in asseveration of his constant love, 
“The Caliph sits in a hall of gold.” Determined to 
try the mettle of the boaster, the Caliph puts a 
drug into his wine, which sends him into a profound 
sleep, as he gradually sinks into which, he sings 
fragments of his previous song, which makes a very 
effective and well-managed scene. 

The Caliph then summons his slaves, and gives 
them directions to bear the sleeper to the palace, 
attire him as the Commander of the Faithful, and, 
when he wakes, treat him as though he were 
Harounhimself. Thechorusof slaves, ‘‘ Hush! hush! 
lightly tread the ground,” is peculiarly dramatic, 
and with its calm instrumentation, gives the idea 
completely of an intense whisper. 

Zuleika returns, and finding her husband gone, 
is moved by indignation, not unmixed with tender- 
ness, at his apparent desertion, and this introduces 
a rondo, ‘‘Gone! he’s gone!” which taxes the 
highest powers of execution, and gives no less scope 
for the expression of naiveté and tenderness. As 
rendered by Mdlle. Angri, this song is eminently 
striking, and it is well worth the study of our most 
popular contralto singers. 

We then come to a very long continuous chain 
of movements, which would constitute a finale but 
that it is not final, and for which the author has not 
thought it necessary to invent another definition. 
Itembodies the waking of Hassan in his robes of 
state ; his surprise at, and unbelief in, his new 
situation; the honours paid him successively by 
the ladies of the harem, and the dignitaries of 
office ; his disrelish to allin the absence of Zuleika; 
the fascinations of a variety of Eastern dances: his 
commanding a magnificent present to be conveyed 
to Zuleika ; and, finally, his abolishing the law 
against the use of wine, and the whole court freely 
taking advantage of the dispensation, when the 
Caliph, who has (unobserved by Hassav) been 
directing the whole scene, again puts a drug into 
his wine, and he again falls asleep, calling on the 
uamé of his beloved. This very long and skilfully 
senducted morreu requires a frequent hearing for 














us to appreciate the entirety of its design; that 
such entirety, or unity, or completeness is aimed 
at by the composer is evident, from the piece con- 
cluding as it commences, with a reminiscence of the 
chorus, “ Hush ! hush!” which brings at once to the 
mind of the hearer the idea of Hussan’s being 
borne away by the Caliph’s slaves, and also from 
all the several movements running into one another. 
We will specialise some of the most prominent 
points. A chorus of ladies’ voices, ‘‘Oh may thy 
hours of sleep,” is very graceful, and would make a 
charming duet for the drawing-room. The general 
chorus, ‘‘ Hai! to the Caliph,” is very massive and 
vigorous, and a splendid example of orchestral and 
vocal effect. The bailad, “She is not here,” -(a 
prominent theme in the overture,) is one of the most 
striking songs for a tenor voice that has been pro- 
duced for many years. Two of the three dances 
described in the /ibretfo were omitted on Friday, 
and the third, which the author names “ Ballabile,” 
a term, that for want of knowing better, we must 
translate “ galop,” is both commonplace and out of 
place. 


the mock sublime. The final chorus, ‘Fill ye, 


pious Moslems,” is a truly animated portrayal of 


bacchanal excitement and festive excess; every 
resource of vocal and orchestral combination is 
called into play, and not one of these immense re- 
sources is squandered. The whole scene is a 
masterpiece. 

The Coliph, charmed to find that /fassun has 
passed through the ordeal of his temptations scath- 
less, determines to prove whether constancy rewards 
his constancy, and accordingly salutes Zu/ctha with 
a serenade, ‘‘ Oh listen, sweetest, listen,” which is 
one of the most decidedly original, and at the same 
time, strikingly pleasing imor¢caux in the whole 
work. 

This is followed by a grand duet for Zuleiha and 
the Caliph, in which he tries successively by vows 
of love, by offers of wealth, and by threats of punish- 
ment, to touch her heart, but is always repulsed. 
This is decidedly a fine composition ; the last move- 
ment is perhaps too much in the style of Rossini to 
be in character with the rest of the work, but this 
is highly effective for the voice, which excuses, if 
not justifies, its Italianism. The opening o/leqro 
and the andante are eminently beautiful, and the 
latter especially, ‘‘ Would that my heart,” is sure 
to command an enormous sale. 

The last scene opens with a recapitulation of the 
chorus, ‘Hush! hush!” which is now judiciously 
condensed. The sleeping Hassan, ‘his glory 
gone,’ is deposited in his lowly dwelling. He 
awakes,—supposes himself still the Caliph as the 
principal musical points of his palace adventure 
pass through his mind. 

Then follows a grand duet for Zuleika and 
Hassan, in which the mock grandeur of the one is 
most dramatically contrasted with the tenderness of 
the other. Intoxicated with the honour that has 
been ‘put upon him,’ he knows her not, but 
demands the continuance of all the gorgeous pomp 
with which of late he has been attended. She is 
broken-hearted to be thus repulsed, and recals 
to his memory the hours of their early love in a 
ballad, “Forget it not,” which is by far the gem 
of the work in poetry and music, as the words are 
perfectly exquisite, and the notes to which they are 
wedded constitute by very far the best ballad Mr. 
Macfarren ever wrote ; it might be mistaken for a 
national melody, it is so entirely simple and natural 
in its character, and yet it fulfils the highest aim 
of music, the perfect expression of the words. The 
song has its effect upon //assax, who, starting, as 
it were, from a trance, rushes into his wife's 
arms, resolving that to live and die there is the only 
true glory of a loving heart. This last movement 
which forms the subject of the overture is very pas- 
sionate, and a good climax to the whole. 

The wedded lovers resolve that they have been 
bewitched by the foreign merchant who supped 








with them, when the fale hegins with the entrance 


The solemn annunciation to his flock of 
the anti-vinous abolition is a glorious example of 





of the Caliph, again disguised, demanding once 
more their hospitality. This gives occasion for a 
buffo-trio, in which they revile their guest as the 
cause of all their misfortunes, and he vainly endea- 
vours to be heard in explanation. his is a capital 
movement, full of bustling animation, and equally 
dramatic and effective. ‘The Culiph’s March an- 
nounces the arrival of his guards, with the costly 
present ordered for Zuleika. The bewildered //as- 
san thinks he dreams again, when the Caliph 
thoroughly awakens him by resuming his own pro 
per character. His words— 
“T find that nothing can prevail 
Against true love; and that’s the moral of our tale,” 

which are set with remarkable point, introduce 
a most delicious trio, without »ccompaniment, 
“When heart to kindred heart,” and then the 
people of Bagdad rush in with a reprive of the 
opening chorus, ‘ Applaud them, applaud them, a 
couple most rare,” and this forms a framework to 
the final rondo for Zulcila, ‘The cloud that o’er,” 
which is graceful, and brilliant, and very vocal. 
Thus the cirele of the work is completed, finishing 
as it begun, with the faith of the lovers and the 
applause of the people, a living moral to //assan’s 
opening recital. 

Before concluding our notice of the music, we 
must say, that since the first performance, we have 
seen printed copies of the two airs de ballet which 
were omitted—an ‘Arab war dance,” and a 
‘Shawl dance,” and that, so far as we can judge 
from the pianoforte arrangement of music designed 
for orchestral effect, we like them exceedingly, and 
think them characteristic and effective. 

We trust that this analysis is sufficient to vindi- 
cate our assertion, that this is the best production 
of its composer; and while we admit that its effect 
would of course be heightened by the addition of 
mise-cn-scene, we still feel that, as given at the 
National Concerts, it is eminently effective, and it 
is certainly pre-eminently successful. 

With regard to the performance, we may briefly 
say that Mdlle. Angri has never been heard to 
such advantage in this country. ‘The variety in 
the parts afforded scope for the display of every 
quality of excellence in a singer, and if she had 
never sung another note in England her rendering 
of the music of Zulciia is sufficient to stamp her 
a consummate mistress of her art. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who has the best tenor voice of all English 
singers, took evident pleasure in the part of Hassan, 
and Mr. Bodda took no less evident pains with that 
of the Caliph. The band was excellent—Mr. 
Balfe did all that a sound musician and a good con- 
ductor could do to ensure the well-going of the 
work. 

Since the first performance, The Sleeper Awak- 
encd has been materially curtailed. We hope 
sooner or later to have the opportunity to hear it 
again in its complete and far more effective state. 





Jullien’s Promenade Conxcerts.—the inhabitants 
of Drury Lane and its neighbourhood were kept in 
a continual state of agitation on Monday evening 
last, from an unwonted rumbling noise which dis- 
turbed the usual serenity of the atmosphere. Great 
alarm at first prevailed, which was finally tran- 
quillized when it was ascertained that the first per- 
formance of Jullien’s National Quadrilles was taking 
place within the walls of the ancient Drury. 
Amongst the many who immediately crowded into 
the arena our editorial selves were conspicuous, as 
we elbowed our way to our box. An unwonted 
sight greeted our gaze. The orchestra had been 
raised almost to a level with the proscenium ; in 
the front was as usual the ordinary band, at the 
summit the three military corps, and just behind 
the platform of the immortal maestro stood the 
French tambours and the tambour majeur. This 
gentleman is of a remarkable height, and adorned 
by nature and the tailor with many beauties, 
amongst which we must include his canne a 
pomme d'or, which he balances and holds out at 
arm’s length with all the adroitness of Ramo 
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Samee himself. Thrice did salvos of applause 
greet messiewrs les tambow's as they ascended the 
platform, and every breath was stilled to catch 
the first note. Jullien himself was radiant—his 
édton had grown some six inches longer, and his 
score had increased to double its original size. 
The introduction was to be characteristic of northern 
music, and therefore deep noises, coming from the 
very intestines of the various instruments, arose and 
chilled the heated atmosphere ; and then, when this 
was terminated, forth stood the bold tambowrs, and 
beat their rappel, chamade, and le bane, till we 
pitied their deltoides, and compassionated our own 
ears; when suddenly, all the wind instruments 
and the great ophicleide ‘‘ blew a blast so loud and 
dread,” that we feared for the crystal curtain. The 
strains of the “‘ Marseillaise” delighted the souls of 
revolutionary and hirsute foreigners, and at the 
very elbows of our regiments they shouted forth 
their revolutionary hymn. The pretty Spanish 
air, called a sapatedo, next fell upon the ear, 
accompanied by variations for some of the best 
instrumentalists of M. Jullien’s band; and all was 
quiet and graceful, and afterwardsa\Sicilian serenade 
and Neapolitan tarantella, with tinkling bells and 
castanets, and guitar accompaniment; and these 
were prettily instrumented, and were duly enjoyed, 
when, like a voracious monster, came the last move- 
ment, purporting to be the March of all Nations to 
London in 1851, and swallowed up all the melodies 
at a gulp; and there was included the ‘‘ Cachouca,”’ 
just as if all the nations are to come into Hyde 
Park in red boots and short muslin dresses, and to 
dance into the Crystal Palace; and then the sound 
of bells from behind the chair of the conductor 
was to represent the tintinnabulary welcome of Old 
London ; and then, after every man had inflated 
himself with a sufficient quantity of air, ‘God 
save the Queen” pealed forth from all corners, till 
we verily expected to see several of the gentlemen 
blow themselves out at the end of their own wind- 
instruments. Loud were the shouts, and loud the 
encore ; and then “‘ Rule Britannia” was played, and 
lastly, the monster director of the monster band 
bowed his acknowledgments. We hear that the 
instruments were in a woful condition after the 
performance ; the French horns were blownstraight, 
the drums were quite beaten, and the drummers 
reduced to sticks ; it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the octo-basso could be kept from playing after 
its superintendent had left it, and the ophicleide 
extended its ponderous jaws, and seemed to gasp 
for breath. Itis further asserted, that noises were 
heard in the middle of the night, it being sup- 
posed that all the sound had not escaped; this, 
however, remains uncorroborated by any credible 
evidence. 

Mr. Henri Laurent, the composer of the opera of 
Quentin Durward, is appointed Musical Director at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, for the forthcoming 
dramatic season, beginning at Christmas, under 
the management of Mr. Anderson. 





Sadler's Wells. — Webster's old and barbarous 
play, The Duchess of Malfi, has been disinterred 
from its mouldering tomb, ‘to fright the souls of 
fearful” audiences. The old poet has piled up a 
series of horrors that rival the imaginings of Dante, 
and would have delighted the soul of Fuseli. Mr. 
Horne has sought to soften the features of the old 
play, but even what remains is unnatural and har- 
rowing. The various physical terrors which the 
Duchess is made to suffer are intensely barbarous ; 
and, indeed, the whole tissue of the drama is re- 
pelling. Miss Glyn evinces great power in the im- 
personation of the chief character, and contrives to 
soften the salient points, and Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
Bennet convey artistically the creations of the poet. 
There is throughout an evident seeking for the hor- 
rible, but the poetry is distinguished by immense 
power and affluence of language. 

The Adelphi Theatre.—A new piece, Jessy Gray, 
has been brought out at the Adelphi. It has all 
the melodramatic elements which seem to have 





is a lost daughter—an aristocratic villain (the 
members of the aristocracy being always presented 
at the Adelphi as objects for the special indignation 
of the audience)—a comic character for Paul Bed- 
ford—and an impossible drawing-room Jessy Gray, 
the heroine, a young creature of ‘‘ seventeen sum- 
mers,” innocent and unsuspecting, and full of the 

grace of girlhood, is entrusted to Madame Celeste. | 


—— 
<<< 


become the stock property of the directors. There | Where was Miss Woolgar? Mr. Hughes acts the 


wicked lord carefully. Paul Bedford rejoices in g 
tremendous beard, eclipsing in ferocity the reddest 
of republicans. Miss Fitzwilliams looks pretty 
and acts naturally, as a milliner, the friend of 
Jessy Gray ; anda Mr. Honey, as a medical student 
is whimsical but exaggerated, The drama, which 
has the “true Adelphi mint mark,” was loudly 
applauded. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. | 
FRANCE. 
Paris, Thursday. 

On reading the criticisms on Mr. Westland Mars- 
ton’s historical tragedy, Philip of France and Marie | 
de Méranie, recently produced at a London theatre, 
it struck me that the author had ventured very 
closely on ground previously occupied by M. Pon- 
sard, the eminent French poet, in his five-act 
tragedy, Aynes de Méranie, which was represented 
for the first time at the Odéon theatre in this city, 
on the 22nd December, 1846; but from the high 
standing which Mr. Marston possesses in dramatic 
literature, I hesitated to say a word which should 
subject him in the slightest degree to the odious 
charge of plagiarism, the more especially as I had 
not had an opportunity of perusing his play. This 
week, however, I have read in one of your con- 
temporaries sundry extracts from the work; and 
taking them in conjunction with the description 
of the plot and the characters which you and 
others have given, I perceive very clearly that Mr. 


MR. MARSTON. 


Philip. I know that peril threatens. 
Bishop of Paris. It may strike, 
Sire, while we plot to shun it. Let the knell 
Of Rome’s dread wrath but sound, and France is lost! 
Her guardian saints desert her : in her streets 
A curse alights on labour : in her plains 
Withers her harvest ; warps her policy ; 
In war makes her sword edgeless, and her shield, 
*Gainst the first lance to break: chokes in her fanes 
The very breath of prayer : unto her dying 
Denies the rights and solace of the Church, 
And burial to her dead! - + 
* * * * * Wrath divine 
Like doom hangs o’er the realm. 





Is not, the general idea of the two quotations 
identical? Does not one, in fact, appear to have | 
been actually paraphrased from the other? Nay, | 
more, are not the lines placed in italics almost word- | 
for-word translations ? 


MR. MARSTON, 
Philip. The Pope, my Lords! Four letters—things, not 
names. 
The Pope! * be 4 . * 
* * * * * * 
Let him ban the fields— 
The grass will grow in spite of him! 
Philip. Love was not made for kings. 
Guerin. Great ones must crush their hearts to prove their 


power. 
Philip. You taught me first to think Deliverer 
A holier name than Victor. That the rod 
Of terror rules but shrinking clay, while love 
Sits throned in living hearts! 
Philip. I’ve won Agnes by the sword, and so will guard 
her. 


Philip. I was not born for this. I lived to make 
My people great, my reign august—to pile 
My monument on triumph, till it tower’d 
To beacon Time with glory! Now to shrink 
Into the thrall of monks, and to infect 
With my abasement the proud blood of kings ; 
Who—when they crouch beneath the priestly yoke— 
Through their long genealogy of shame 
Shall hunt its source to me! 


Other passages besides these might also be placed 
in comparison : and if, instead of a few mere ex- 
tracts, I had the whole of Mr. Marston’s work be- 
fore me, I doubt not that longer and even more 
striking examples might be adduced. But enough 
has been said to show that our author has not dis- 
dained to borrow from his distinguished French 
contemporary ; though in most cases the borrowing 
is effected with great skill. What need, however, 
had so gifted a man as he to poach on his con- 





Srére’s manor ? 





Marston has—I will not say plagiarized, but—hid 
himself under very great obligations to Ponsard’s 
tragedy. Thus :—the chief personages in Ponsard’s 
are, Philip Augustus, Agnes de Méranie, and q 
churchman ; so they are in Marston: the profound 
love and crushing sorrow of the monarch and 
Agnes—the attempted dissolution of their marriage 
by the Pope—the defiance of Rome by Philip—his 
taunting of his barons into the support of his cause 
and that of Agnes—his bursts of indignation and 
fury, all figure in Ponsard, and are all reproduced 
by Marston : finally, the Frenchman makes Agnes 
die, just as things were turning in her favour, and 
so does the Englishman. Differences of detail 
there are, no doubt, between the poets ; but on 
the whole they agree in the general conduct and 
principal incidents of their dramas, to an extent 
which, to my poor thinking, is not altogether to 
the credit of our countryman. It is, however, 
chiefly in the language of the characters that Mr, 
Marston’s obligations to the Frenchman may be 
traced. Just compare, if you please, these 
passages :— 
M. PONSARD. 

Le Moine (to Philippe, Act 1.) 
Lorsque s’accomplira la deuxiéme semaine, 
Je mettrai l’interdit sur ton royal domaine. 
Connais-tu l’interdit ? Sais-tu quels resultats, 
Arréteront la vie au ceur de tes etats ? 
Les évéques (sur toi que ce malheur retombe !) 
Fermeront aux vivants l'église, aux morts la tombe ; 
Plus d’office divin ; plus d’absolution ; 
Plus rien, sauf le baptéme et l’extréme onction ; 
Le travail chomera; le pére de famille 
Ni pourra fiancer ni marier sa fille ; 
Les enfans garderont chez eux leurs péres morts, 
Dont le terrain sacré rejettera le corps ; 
Tous enfin, tes sujets, ta complice, et toi-méme 
Serex enveloppés dans un vaste anathéme ! * 


So in the following, a strong similiarity of 
thought, if not of expression also, may be re 
marked ;— 


M. PONSARD. 


Philippe. Dis au Pope qu’il faut que son outrecuidance, 
Que son trés-grand orgeuil, sa trés-haut impudence, 
Sachent que je le brave, autant qu’il me maudit! 

Le Moine. (Act 1.) Brisez le cour pourvu que l’hymen 

soit sauvé, 

C’est un sublime effort que le Saint Pére exige, 

Mais vous devez savoir que le couronne oblige! ; 

Philippe. (Act 1.) Je suis un conquerant pour étre ua 

fondateur, 

La loi dans une main et dans l’autre le glaive. 

Pour le régne des lois en vain je combattrai, 

Si par l’enseignement je ne l’ai preparé ! 

Philippe. (Act 2.) Force, niraisonméme — 

Ne pourraient me contraindre a quitter ce que j’aime. 

Philippe. (Act 2.) Oh! je n’ai pas été si jaloux de mes 

droits, ; 
Pour en offrir ’hommage un Pape Innocent Trois; 
Et je n’ai pas paru de mes fleurons avare 
Pour que sur ma couronne on mette une tiare! 
Sil fallait la briser, ou subir cet affront, 
Je me l’arracherai moi-méme de mon front, 
Et je serai plus roi tombant ainsi du tréne, 
Que tronant pour le Pape, et roi par son aumone! 





* Literal translation for provincial readers :—“ When mt 
second week shall be accomplished, I will place thy roy 
domain under interdict. Knowest thou what the inte 
is? Knowest thou what results will check life in the beart 
of thy states? The bishops (on thee may this — 
fall!) will close the churches against the living, and the 
graves against the dead ! No more divine worship { nomore 
absolution! no more of anything except baptism and 
treme unction! Labour will be stopped! The father 0 
family will neither be able to affiance nor to wary ad 
daughter! Children will have to keep at home the 
bodies of their fathers, which will be rejected by co th 
soil! All, in short—thy subjects, thy accomplice and thy 
self, will be enveloped in a vast anathema !” 
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VARIETIES. 


Miss Catherine Hayes.— This very gifted artiste 
soncludes this week her tour through Ireland, 
which has been from first to last pre-eminently 
gocessful. In Dublin and in Cork she has given 
Italian operas; in Wexford, Waterford, Clonmel, 
Galway, Kilkenny, and Limerick, in the last place 
the entire receipts being devoted to the poor of 
the town, and she has everywhere created an 
excitement such as no one but Jenny Lind ever 
yet created on our side of the Channel. Miss 
Hayes has been most ably supported by M. Lavenu, 
conductor; Signor Bordas, tenor; Herr Mengis, 
baritone; Signors Poltoni and Galli, bassos; and 
Madame Macfarren, contralto, whom we must 
especially particularize, because her voice, her 
style, her appearance, and her acting, have been 
prominently eulogized in all the Irish papers. Miss 
Hayes leaves London for Rome, where she is to 
sing during the carnival, on Tuesday the 26th inst. 


Madame Anna Thillon and Mr. Hudson give 
their new entertainment for the first time on Tues- 
day next, at Willis’s Rooms; the first part is, we 
telieve, by Mr. Selby, and the second by Albert 
Smith, Much is expected from the comicalities 
and musical bizarreries of these two celebrated 


artistes. 

Sir Lumley St. George Skefington, so long noted 

inliterary and dramatic circles, though more by 
the last than the present generation, died on the 
lth inst., at the age of eighty-two, and was buried 
at Norwood Cemetery on the 15th. He was the 
author of the Sleeping Beauty, a popular melo- 
drama, and other slight pieces, and always a pro- 
minent amateur in theatrical novelties and pro- 
ceedings. His personal appearance was remarkable, 
being almost bent double, and dressed in youthful 
fishion. Yet was he a gentleman of fine taste and 
considerable talent. We have been informed that 
on the death of his father, he gave up property 
which no law could touch, in order to pay every 
tilling of his parent’s debts, thus condemning 
himself to limited means during the whole of his 
mortal existence. He consequently lived much in 
quet retirement; the less broken into, as at 
eighty-two years of age a man, especially amid the 
busy society of London, may be said to have sur- 
vived the friends and connexions of his youth and 
prime, 
_ Piano-fortes.—It is doubly good when with the 
improvement of any manufacturers there is asso- 
ciated the advantage of greater cheapness, or in 
ther words, we can buy a better article at a lower 
pice. This we have just seen exemplified by the 
construction of a new build of piano-fortes, under 
the auspices of Messrs. D’Almaine and Co., which 
tring these popular instruments far more within 
the reach of the middle classes than heretofore, 
vhilst their beauty in material and form, and their 
excellence in musical tone, are rather increased 
than depreciated. No wonder that the professional 
world is loud in their praise ; for they are well 
aleulated to popularise their science and diffuse 
their practice over a fresh multitude of the people, 
specially now that Music is making such strong 
dlorts to spread its love and appreciation through- 
out the land. We have pleasure in joining so 
many of our able press contemporaries ih bearing 
our testimony in favour of this welcome novelty. 

Literary Pensions.—Mr. James Bailey has, it is 
tated, like Mr. Payne Collier, received a pension 
1007. per annum, in acknowledgment of his 
literary merits. To several inquiries on the subject, 
Weare sorry to say that the name is not familiar 
‘us in connexion with English literature. 

Mr. Millingen.—Most newspaper readers may 
tember the strange romance, published in the 
journals about six weeks ago, of a Greek lady, 
married to an English gentleman at Constanti- 
wple, who had passed into the harem of one 
Psba, and then became the wife of another, 
(Mehemet, then residing as ambassador in London, ) 
won whom she had palmed two surreptitious 





children, and murdered the slave who had detected 
the fraud. The end of the story, as we learn from 
the foreign papers, is that Mehemet, on his conse- 
quently hurried return to Constantinople, divorced 
the delinquent dame, and that she has been con- 
demned to five years’ imprisonment for the murder 
of the slave. 

Numismatic Discovery.—Lately, some labourers, 
while getting sand in the commune of St. André- 
lez-Bruges, discovered, at a depth of five feet, a 
small stone pot, containing about 450 pieces of sil- 
ver coin, nearly all belonging to the reign of Philippe 
le Beau, Count of Flanders (1482-1506). They are 
chiefly sols, double sols, half sols, and quarter sols, 
for Flanders, Brabant, Namur, and Holland. Some 
pieces are of the time of Charles the Rash; a few 
others belong to various Bishops of Liege, Cambrai, 
and Utrecht, to Counts de Looz, &c. ‘There are 
also several of Charles VIII. and Louis XI., kings 
of France. Many of these coins are very scarce. 
The most modern bears the date of 1499, conse- 
quently, it is more than probable that the treasure 
was interred about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. M. Gaillard, a numismatist of Bruges, has 
purchased the whole.— Brussels Herald. 

Mount Athos.—Sir Stratford Canning has re- 
turned from his excursion to Mount Athos. Lady 
Canning has caused the monks of the Holy Moun- 
tain to break their vows. The brotherhood allow 
no female, nor any creature of that sex to enter 
their boundary. Cows, hens, geese, &c., are all 
banished. Sir Stratford, however, was accompanied 
to the Mount by his lady and daughters. The 
monks dared not send them back, neither did they 
make any remark when the whole family entered 
the first monastery. They received the ladies with 
great courtesy, offering them refreshment. So it 
was in the second, but in the third, the friars re- 
marked that females were not admitted. However, 
on learning that the two other monasteries had 
infringed the rule, they consented to receive Lady 
Canning and her daughters. — Brussels Herald. 

Acronautics.—A Captain Taggart has tried an 
aeronautic ascent at Jersey, U.S., with a car and 
apparatus attached to the balloon, by which he 
thought he could steer in any direction he wished ; 
but the trial does not appear to have succeeded. 

The Cholera is stated to be committing dreadful 
ravages in Jamaica. In Kingston alone, 266 deaths 
had taken place within a very brief period. 

Royal Fancies in the Fine Arts.—The king of the 
Belgians has granted to M. Vancuyck, of Ostend, 
permission to publish the portrait of the late queen 
on her death-bed, which portrait that painter was 
commanded to take by Queen Marie-Amélie. The 
resemblance has been acknowledged by his Majesty 
to be most striking. M. Colleye, lithographic 
draughtsman, is to lithograph M. Vancuyck’s 
work, which will appear in a few days.—Brussels 
Herald. 

Figure of Speech.—In one of the East Indian 
political differences, the prime minister, speaking 
of a rebellious subject who was endeavouring to 
make terms, told the Divan that he had ‘split his 
skull” (sirphora) with his representations. We re- 
commend the phrase to Lord John Russell and our 
Secretaries of State. 

The Auckland Islands.—Very interesting ac- 
counts have been received from Mr. Enderby of his 
arrival at these islands, and his exploration of a 
number of new localities. 

Literally letting the Cat out of the Bag.—The 
Edinburgh Witness states that a live cat has been 
emancipated from a bag of cotton, in which it had 
been, unknowingly, transported from America to 
Aberdeen, nobody being aware of Puss in the 
Corner. 

The Britannia Bridge surplus materials have 
during this week been sold by auction; and an 
extraordinary quantity of ropes, iron-work, and 
machinery, sold to the highest bidders, who as- 
sembled during a hurricane, and were as nearly 
knocked down as their lots, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alexander’s (W. L.) Switzerland and Swiss Churches, 2s. 6d. 
Bartlett's (H.) Gleanings, Pictorial and Antiquarian, on the 
Overland Route, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Berncastle’s (Dr.) Voyage to China, 2 vols. post 8vo, cl., 21s. 
Bickersteth’s (Rev. R.) Bible Landmarks, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Brooke’s General Gazetteer, by A. G. Findlay, 8vo, cl., 15s. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Harvey's edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Cabinet Lawyer, fifteenth edition, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Campbell’s (C.) Winter Nights, 3 vols. post 8vo, boards, 
#1 11s. 6d. 
Chambers’s Educational Course: Chemistry, by Wilson, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 
~ Optics, Is. 
— Dr. Kaltschmidt’s Latin 








Dictionary, 5s. 
Livy, Books 1, 2, 21, 22, 





by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, 4s. 

Commercial Tables, 3s. 

Chambers’s Instructive Library, Vol. 14: British Museum, 
4s. 6d. 

Claxton’s Hints to Mechanics, 12mo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Lectures on Daniel, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

- Family Sacred Library, Vol. 1: Ellett’s Pictures, 











2s. 6d. 

De Fivas’s French Guide, fourth edition, 18mo, half-bound, 
2s. 6d. 

Descartes’ Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting 
the Reason, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Druitt’s Surgeon’s Vade-Mecum, fifth edition, 12mo, cloth, 
12s. Gd. 

Evans's (Rev. W.) Grammar of British Heraldry, 8vo, cl., 13s. 

Froriep’s Therapeutic Application of Electro-Magnetism, 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Fry’s (Caroline) Autobiography, second edition, 12mo, cl., 7s. 

George’s Queens of Spain, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Gilly’s (W. O. 8S.) Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy, 1793—1849, 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Griffith’s (R. E.) Universal Formulary, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Hughes’s (G.) Poems, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Johnson’s (E.) Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, third 
edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

Kington’s Peter the Whaler, |2mo, cloth, 6s. 

Lamartine’s Genevieve, 12mo, sewed, 3s. 

Leechman’s Logic, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Lyon’s Act to Facilitate the Sale of Incumbered Estates in 
Ireland, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Marvey’s Landscape Painters of England, 4to, cl., #1 11s. 6d., 
coloured, #2 12s. 6d. 

May’s (A.) Swedish Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Miall’s (E.) British Churches, second edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 


| Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Victories of Saints, 18mo, 2s. 


Ornaments Discovered, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Peterman and Milner’s Atlas of Political Geography, 
imperial 4to, cloth, #1 11s. 6d. 

Ponsonbys; a ‘Tale, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Reid’s (H.) Elements of Physical Geography, 18mo, cl., 1s. 

Robson's (J.) First Lessons in Latin Reading, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Select Cases in Chancery, second edition, 8vo, bds, 10s. 6d. 

Shirley’s (Bishop) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Smith's (E.) Progress of Beguilement to Romanism, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Distribution of Wealth, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

Tuckfield’s Letters to a Clergyman, 12mo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Trench’s (R. C.) Notes on Miracles, third edition, 8vo, 
boards, 12s. 

Ungewitter’s (F. H.) Manual of Geography, and History of 
Europe, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Wigger’s Life of Socrates, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Wilson’s (S.) Bath Fables, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
{This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


8s. , 1850. h.m. 5. 


1850. h. m. ° 

Nov. 23 11 46 34°6 | Nov.27 . . . 1147479 
24... —4651°8 | aw —48 82 
SB 2.4 = O87} 29 o 6 — 48 29°71 
2... —47 284 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne poem on the Eternity of Love, by S. 8. 8., will not do. 
Love, we fear, is not to be bound by acollar of esses. At 
any rate, it is disputable, and disputing is sorely against 
love. 

Justit1A.—The author of “ The Prisons and Palaces of 
Mary Queen of Scotland,” is not Charles Mackay, LL.D., 
but a gentleman named Mackie. 

The lines “ To Time,” beginning— 

“ Night claims her due ; awhile my daily life 
Suspends his march, the fettered slave of sleep. 
I wake, and find me further!” 
are too long for us. 
The “ Sonnet on Leaving my Bedroom,” is surely rendered 
ludicrous by the lines,— 
“ But most I praise thee for thy chiefest boon, 
The healthful luxury of a morning bath, 
Of fresh rain-water o’er me showered!” 
Castalia’s spring never furnished the like of this before! 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HES ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS 
MONDAY EVENING, November %th. 


The Direcrors of the Granp NATIONAL Concerts have 
the greatest pleasure to announce that their efforts have been 

evow sned with success, Intelligence having just been received 
that Tue CeLresxatsep Bextix Cuorm will not be required 
to rejoin their regimer its till the morning of Tuesday week 
next, the 3rd of December, they will, therefore, give Six 
extra Performances, commencing this evening 


Macefarren’s Serenata—Tuer SLEEPER ew: AKENED. 


Larirzxy’s “Garat Quabrincs oF ALL Nations,” with the 
Military Bands and Double Chorus. 
THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 
Haroun Alraschid . Mr. Frauk Bodda, 
Abou —- . . . Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Zuliek ‘ ° ° Mdlle. Ancri. 
manic Staves, &e. by the English Chorus. 
ProMeNnaDE (admitting to all y s of the House exeept 
the Private Boxes and box Stalls,) Is. Gd. 
Boxes and Stalls to be had at the Box Office, where 
programmes of tue performanecs may be obtained. 


j OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LON- 

DON—NOTICE to MEMBERS.—The Fourteenth 
Anniversary Meeting will be held on Friday Evening next, 
20th inst., at Eight o'Clock presisely, J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Resident “Membe S ar 
requested to bring their lalloting Papers 

G, E. DENNDS, Secretary. 
29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
20th Nov. 1850. 


YXHIBITION OF MODERN 

4 BRITISIT ART.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN 
at the Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, No. 5, Pall 
Mall East. Open from Ten till Dusk. Admission, Is. ; 
Catalogues, 6d. 








SAMUEL STEPNEY, Secretaru. 


GALIs SBURY HWOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH 
Nwnber of Boarders linited to Tre 
Conducted by = HUMPRRE ¥ 
Author of * Lyr . 





wetibes and lately for two years ihe 
Master in Merchiston Castle Academy. 
MASTERS. 

Cuasstcs, Exciisa Comrosirtos, tistory—Dr. Humphreys. 

Maturma7vics—Joha PB. Kearney, Fsq., B.A., of St. 
Colleze, Cambridze, Author o “ Cambridge Mathe- 

ical Tracts,” &c. 
ARTMENT, With Maprinc _ Lawp Svur- 
RY . George A. Mansfield, M.C_P., lacely Head 
Commercial Master at Elstree fill Dial gland. 

ASSISTANT “LassicaL and Excisi Mas’ 

Tuk Frenca Lanacva M. Gabriel Surenne, F 
Author of the “ ach Pronouneing Dic 
Lecturer on Military History and Antiquities ia the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 

Tar German Lancvace—Iferr Louvenstein. 

Daawitxc—M. D. F. Surenne. 

Fenxcinc and Grmnastics—M. Francalanza. 

ARcHITECTURAL and Mizirary Dexawinc—Mr. Ruthven. 


—Kev. 


The above School was opened on the Ist of October, but 
Pupiis can be entered at any part of the Session. 

The utwest care has been devoted tothe important object 
of affurding good ventilation in the School Rooms and Bed 
Rooms. The domestic arrangements, in aldition to other 
requisites, include Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths. 

A LARGE COVERED SHED is in course of erection 
upon the Playground, which will enable the boys to take 
theie usual exercise in bad weather; and Plots of Flower 
Garden and Rabbit Houses are supplied to such Pupils as 
desire them. 

The situation of Salisbury House is one of the healthiest 
and most picturesque in the vicinity of Edinburgh. It is 
seated at the foot of Arthur’s Seat, by whicn it is protec:ed 
from the bleak east winds. 

Prospeetuses and Reference Lists can be obtained from 
the Booksellers, or from Dr. Ilumpurers. 

Salisbury House, Salishury-road, Newington, 

Edinburgh, Nov. 8, 1850 


MSE ‘G COMPANY OF WALES. 


ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M, bh. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 





Secretary. 


John's | 





J. Lyall. | 





LECTRIC TELEGRAPH COM- 


4 PANY.—We are requested to insert the following 
copy of a letter, addressed to the Chairman and Directors 
of the FE raph Company:—* London, Nov. 16, 
1850. Gentlemen,—We understand that the indictment 
perferred against us, at your instance, for an ex>ression 
deemed to be libellous in cur letter published in the Mo 
Herald, of the 11th October, 1849, will be tried in tie Court 
of Queen’s Bouch immediately after the present term. We 
therefore think it right to announce most distinetiy that it 
was not our intention to assert in any manner that you or 
any person commected with yeur establishment, used our 
message of the 27th July, 1848, or any other communication, 
received or transmitted by us, through the electric telecraph, 
for stock jobbing purposes. et of this letter is to 
put it to you whether, after ration, you will think 
it necessary for your own vindication (which is all you can 
possibly want) to proceed any further with the indictment, 
or whether you will not be disposed to consider that the 
heavy expense we have sustained in your application to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a criminal information is an 

intliction for an expression used under eireum- 

of irritation. you should take this view of the 

and abandon the prosceation, you have our full 

authority for publishing this letter, without comment. —We 
ave, Ke., WinuMer and Smiru.” 


Mae 





2 EEVE and NICHOLS, PRINTERS 

& and LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description 
of work connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. Lliastrations of subjecis 
in Natuval History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Xe., litho,vaphed from nature or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the var ious branches of seience, and 
py inted in black or colour pes, Views, Portraits, 
&v., completed fur pul wits artis tie correctness 
from sketches however i oaeiat and printed with one or 
more tints. Mieroscopie details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an effect little inte- 
rior tu Steel. 

N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the 
most reasonable scale, 


5, Heatheock Court, Strand. 





DISSOLVING VIEWS 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of CARPENTER and WESTLE 
impro vel FHANTASMAGORI . LANYERNS and Di: 
SOLVING \ LEWS, with the largest ass at of 
in London, ineluding Natural History, Comic e 
Fine Astronor 1, Views in the Hely Land, a 
the C hromat rope, ‘Ke. No. 1, Lantern with A ! 
in a Box, £2 12s. bd. No. 2, Ditto, of larzer si : 
A pair of Diecolving ew Lanterns, No. 2, with Apparatus, 
#11 its. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterus is very snpe- 
rior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 
Lists of the Sliders and Pyvices, with a Sketch of the 
_ S$, upon application to the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
NTER and WesTLey, Opticians, 24, Rezeont Street, 


| W aterloo Place, London. 
| 





PAINTING.— 
from the hoyaL ACADEMY 
Fresco, aud all other 
@ works may be seen in the prin- 
of the Metropolis, Legs to inform his 
nd Architects in particular, that he inas consider- 
sed his Estabh-hment, and is now enabled to 
undertake, on the shortest 1 
Private and Pulvie Buildis in any part of the T 
Kingtom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in a 
CLASSICAL, MEDIL-EVAL, or MODERN STYL 


Pall Mall, London. 


DECORATIVE 
Mr F RE DERTCK SANG 

or Menicu. 

manners of Painti 

cipal Public Buildings 


Patrons, 
y iner 
7 
Tnited 
of the 


Apply to F Saxo, Decorative Artist, 53, 


. 7 > ry ° 

HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 

warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant covering; 
it is euitable for the bed, the couch, or the carriage; and its 
comfort to invalids cannot be too highly appreciated.—To 
be seen in great variety, and lists of prices and sizes sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON’S Bedding 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham court-road. 





MAE A MANNING, GEORGE 
MANNING, and BLO ts LD RUSH, taken from 
life during theie trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, 
and a plan of the Kitchen were he was murdered, models 
of Stantield Hall and Potash Farm, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAU) and SONS’ 
EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Yortman Square. 
Open from ii tli dusk, and from 7 ks ill 10. ~- Admission, 

Largo Reem, is., Sraell Booms, ud, © 


tiee, the Embellishment of 





———— 
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PIANOFORTES, 25 GUINEAS EACH, 
J) ALMALNE and Co., 20, Soho Squan, 


London, (established 1785,) sole manufacturers ¢f 
the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, combining all the } lates 
improvements of con tiov, with richness of tone ani 
elasticity of touch ; po ing also di uished clegance 
form and tinished nicety of wor kina ns i F 
the varied effe ts of tempersture, 
culated for India, Australia, C mio and other ext * 
climates, and recommended by the most eminent mus ian 
Height 3 feet 9 inches, width 4 feet, depth 2 feet 2 inches 
Manufactured in mahogany, walnut, maple satin, ¢ 
rosewood, at the uniform nett cash price of i 
D’Almaine and Co. earnestly solicit the favour Of a vist 
Soame intending purchasers to inspeet thei * Royal | = 

fortes, mz vautactured in various wocds to suit eve St 
tion of fu ure, at the extracr inary low price of : 
guineas, in order to meet the requirements of alarge | portin 
of the musical public. ; 


respecting : 
“the uder 


Professional testi:monial the Pianofortes 7 

D'Almaine ane: Co. aw 

the musical pr 

Nenetesics ce ~ Mes 

have great pleasure in bearing t 

and abilities. It appears 

instruments of the same size, possess 

tone, nore elastic touch, or more equal temperament, wks 

the elezance of their construction renders them a handsome 

ornament for the library, boudoir, or ae awing 

Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bi 

Chatterton, P. Delavanti, W 

Stephen Glover, H. F. 

J. i.. atten, 
J 


a a richer 


eardo Linuter, 
asi, *. Praezer, 
well, J. Tei cauaie vay F. Weber,” &e. 
D’AtMatne and Co., Royal Pianoforte Warehouse, 
20, Soho Square. 





FAMILIAR THINGS. 
A BOOK. 
A NEEDLE. 
A BOUQUET OF 


-pm 4 

is WHERE shall we go this 
y ‘ach is usually the « 

Tahbie wit! tors to London. 3 

If you can admire the most beautiful specimens of Paper 

Maché Manufacture wl ich are produced in th is i 

displayed in the most elogan ' 

want an elezant or useful a 

Writing-Des if you need any soqulalee for the Werk 

Table or Toit tet; or if you desi ve to sce one of the 

~— emperiuns in Lond an, “age mn you will go te 
LEADENUALL STREET, near the Tid 

ne Show Rooms you may lounge away an hear rey 

pleasantly. 


FLOWERS. 





Mor raiag. 
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‘UTTA PERCHA TU DBING—My 
be buried in damp or marshy gr ound f w years, 

out injury. Acids, alkalies, and grease 

upon it, and it is therefore valuable fo 7 conveying ’ 

chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly valuable for liquid u 

drain, aud soil pipes. in case of any stoppaz e, an incised 

can be made with a sharp knife, and readi ly ur 

by means of a warm ivon. Being a non- wre rca iti 

affected by the frost of winter or drought of summ 

metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary 

half-inch diameter tubing having resisteda pr 

ou the square inch, without bursting. T 

may be had in 106-feet, and the larger ii 

The joints are easily made. 

Tubing possesses as a condne 

vauable for conveying message . 

variety of articles manufactured by the GUTTA PE 

COMPANY, Patentees, 18, Wiart-road, City-road, Loni 

aud sold by their wholesale dealers. 





rTV,OOTHACHE PERMAN NENTLY 

CURED by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for £ Hog 
decaying Teeth, and rendei ig them sound and painles 
Price ls. Enough for several Teeth. The only su _ 
approved by the medical faculty, as being unatte nied ¥ 
pain or danger, and the guod effects of which are ae 
nent. 


Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. yp 
really autnorized ‘Lestimonials accompany each bos, ¥ 
rections for use. Sent free, hy return of post, by ie 
ve Tempere CHambens, WiITEFRIAR 
, Lonpus, in return tor thirteen penny sts uunps. 


CAUTION —The great success of this preparation bs 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce sporigs 
imitations, and to copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertise 
nents. It is needful, therefore, to guard against such & 
poritions, by seeing that the name of Joun WiTnls sore 
panies each paske:, 
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70 GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE & CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
H Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the Printing and Publishing of Books and Pam- 
phlets greatly under the usual charges. The W orks are 
got up in the best style, and tastefully and economically 
hoand. Every attention is also paid to the Publishing de- 
partment. A Specimen Pamphlet of Bookwork, with Prices 
~a complete Author's Guide—sent post free for 4d. Gentle- 
men will save nearly Onc-Half by employing Hore & Co. 





NE of the FIRST PUBLISHING 
BUSINESSES in London is now to be disposed of, 
the Principal being about to retire A rare and desirable 
opportunity, therefore, prevents itself to any Gentleman of 
Literary pursuits or general business habits, who may treat 
either for the whole or a moiety of the business in question. 
It is requested that applications be made only by Prin- 
cipals or their Solicitors, addressed to Mr. Samrson Low, 
109, Fleet Street. 





HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented 

to the Zoological Society by H.W. the Viceroy of 
Rgpt, is EXHIBITED daily at their Gardens, in the 
Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o’Clock. Visitors desirous of 
seeing the animal in the water arc ommended to go 
arly, Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 


. 

TALUABLE PATEN T.—The 
Patentee of an Invention for Protecting Dwelling 
Houses and other kinds of Property against Burglary and 
Fire, is desirous of treating witha gentleman for the Sale or 
Practical Working of the same—the demand for the Appa- 
ratus being such as to require an immediate organization of 
workmen, and a distinct business establishment.— Apply 
personally, or free by Post, to Messrs. Tatham, Upton, 

Johnson & Co., Solicitors, 24, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


D.J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
4 Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and L.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes,6. gs.—E. J. DENT, 82. Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA AND 
U EARTHENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON 
inOXFORD STREET only. The premises are the most 
extensive in London, and contain an ample assoriment of 
every description of goods of the first manufacturers. A 
great variety of dinner services at four guineas each, cash. 
—20, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


CTOBER CIRCULAR, 1850.—We 
would remind the publie that all TEA, bad or good, 
the best or the most werthless, pays an uniform duty of 
4. 2}. per lb., and is necessarily subject to equal charges 
for freight, porterage, wharfage, deck dues, &c.; eonze- 
quently the commonest is much heavier taxed, in proportion 
toits real or marketable value, than either the medium or 
the finest class teas. Thus, common Congou costs in Canten 
only 7d. to 8d. per Ib., but before it reaches the English con- 
samer, it pays in duty and charges no less than 400 per cent. ; 
the medium class tea, which costs from 12d. to 15d. per lb., 
averages in duty and charges not more than 200 per cent.; 
whilst the finest class teas, which cost in China four times 
the price of the commoner, pay no more than 100 per cent. 
It must be apparent that, with a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. per 
pon all tea, mere price alone is no criterion of either 
good value or cheapness; and we especially direct the atten- 
tion of those who are solicitous to economize their expen- 
diture, that they voluntarily tax themselves double or qua- 
druple what they have any necessity for doing by purchasing 
inferior teas—SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, & 
Ladgate-Hill. Goods sent to any part of the kingdom 
‘artiage free on parcels of the value of 5/. and upwards.— 
8, Ludgate-hill. 








NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Ach of to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ofthe ae and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity 
Palpj tomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent 
Pitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. 
nildinuee & powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are 
Pot ae elr operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
to 4 $ of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
2s. 94 erived from their use. Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 
on lls. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
TION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
hot be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


Remed 





"RHE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE PATE PECTORALE DE LICHEN, 
or ICELAND MOSS PASTE, for Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, &c. The general appr@bation this Pre- 
paration of Iceland Moss has received from Clergymen, 
vocalists, and public speake and its superiority over 
Jujubes and all other Lozenges, are the best testimonies that 
can be offered of its efficacy in the above complaints. 
Also, the ICELAND MOSS CHOCOLATE, a highly 
nutritious diet for Consumptive persons. 


ABSORBENT LOZENGES, for Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, &c. It is more than fifty years 
since Dr. Jenner prescribed these Lozenges, which afford 
in all the above cases a speedy relief; aud while the ingre- 
dients are agreeable to the taste, they are fully adequate to 
the purpose for which they are intended, 

The above are prepared only by Savoxy and Moore, 
Chemists to the Queen, 143, New Bond Street, and 220, 
Regent Street; and sold at their Western Branch Esta- 
blishment, 29, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place. 








Assurance Compantes. 


CiTY OF LONDON 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G, J. FAnnance, Esq., F.L.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLI- 
CIES, &c., may be cbtained from 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8. WaTERLOo PLace, Patt Matt, Lonpon; 97, GEORGE 
Street, Epinavuncn; 12, St. Vincent PLace, GLascow ; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DuBLIN. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
3lst December, 1847, is as follow :— 


| Sum added | Sum added | Sum 
|to Policy in} to Policy in| payable at . 
1s 1848 


| 
£ £ 
500 
Sooo 
1000 


Time 
Assured 


Sum 
Assured. | 





8. d. £ 8. d.\ £ 8. 
13 yrs.10mo.| 638 6 787 10 
1 year eo ee 112 10 
12 years ; loo 0 157 10 
1000 7 years os 157 10 
1000 1 year 22.10 
jw) | 12 years 7815 
4 years ee 0 
1 year te ee ll 56 0 


so | 
500 | 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
seale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 





MENTOR 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2, OLD BROAD STREET. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £250,000. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duxe or RuTLanD, K.G, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Right Hon. the Ean Firzwiti1aM, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
DIRECTORS, 


Joun DEAN Paut, Esq., Chairman. 
GrorGe BexkELEY Harrison, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 


LIFE 


Advantages qifered by this Company, which is composed of 
Mutual and Proprietary Branches:— 


The security of a subscribed capital of £250,000. 

In the Mutual Branch, the whole of the profits are 
divided amongst the holders of policies on which several 
annual premiums have been paid. 

In the Proprietary Pranch, the lowest possible rates of 
premium consistent with the security of the assured. 

Credit given for half the premiums for the first seven 
years, and increasing premiums commencing at exceedingly 
low rates. 

Naval and military men assured at the ordinary rate 
when on home service, with a moderate additional charge 
for license to proceed to any part of the world. 

The usual commission allowed to medical men, solicitors, 
and agents. 

In all cases where a medical report is given, the fee is 
paid by the company. 

All policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager. 





THE YORKSHIRE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED AT YORK, 1824, 

AND EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 

TRUSTEES, 

LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Panukers—Messrs. SWANN, CLoucu, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretaiy—My. W. LL. Newman, York. 

The attention of the Public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIVE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between MALE and FEMALE 
Lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 


Age A MALE. 


| 
| a remace Age AMALE. | 
next | 


|! next 
birth ‘ 
day. | Whole Life Premiums 


aA FEMALE 


Who e Life Premiuns. 
ps d. | 

7 16 

wv 

a 


cHe oe ee ®& 


9 
il 
M4 
17 


BUCO Rae 


8 


9 
1 
13 
15 12 


Oe eel ict 


13 
It 
) 


may insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual 
payment of £22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can se- 
eure the same sum, for an annual payment of #19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Otlice in York, or of any of the Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET; 
City Baancu, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 
Poxicy Hov_pers’ Caprrat, £1,180,722. 

ANNUAL Income, £148,000. Bonuses Dectarxp, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,5*6,000. 
PRESIDENT. 

The Right Honourable Eant Grey. 

DIRECTORS, 

Frevenick Squirr, Esq., Chairman. 

WILLIAM Henry Stone, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexunder Henderson, M.D. | Apsley Peilatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. | George Roun, Esq. 





Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman. 
Tie Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. | Capt. William J. Williams. 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—Joun Mac ean, M.D., F.S.S, 29, Upper 
Montague Street, Montague Square. 
NINETKEN-TWENTIETIS OF THE PROFITS AXE DIVIDED 
AMONG THE INSURED. 

Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 
of Bonuses. 





Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further 
increased un 
nuaily 


| 
Date of Sum aed Miah 
Policy. | Insured Original Premium. 


L Sa & £ 

1806 2500 =| 7910 lo Extinguished 2: 20 
1sl1 | 1000 33 19 2 ditto 7 17 8 
1818 1000 34.16 10 ditto 14 lo 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies, 
Total with 
additions, to be 
further in 
creased 


| 
! ' 
Policy Sum Bonuses 
= Jate 
No Date Insured | added. 





d £s 
1882 1 

2360 

8558 17 8 


521 1807 
1li4 1810 
3392 1820 


d 

982 1 . 2 
1200 0 5 6 
5000 «=| = 3558 17 8 } 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at 
the Head Office, No. 50, Regent Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ISPUTED LIFE ASSURANCE 
POLICIES.—The following is an extract from The 
Times of the 11th of July, 1850:—*‘ A trial of considerable 
interest to life assurance offices and the public, was con- 
cluded yesterday in the Court of Exchequer. The Eagle 
Company held a policy for an assurance of £539 in the 
Albion Company as security for an advance, the payment of 
which policy was now disputed by the Albion, on the 
ground that at the time it was effected the fact of the 
assured party having been a man of intemperate habits was 
concealed from the office. ‘The chief evidence turned upon 
the question as tothe degree of intemperance that had been 
exhibited, and the result was that a verdict was given 
against the resisting office, not only for the amount of 
policy, but also for £40 interest from the date when it 
became due. The circumstance of the action being brought 
by one office against another presents a striking illustration 
of the uncertainty which may attach to all policies under the 
present system, and shows that the only mode by which 
absolute security can be obtained by the public must lie in 
the general adoption by assurance offices of the plan of pro- 
tecting themselves in every case by due inquiries before the 
granting of each policy, and of afterwards assuming the full 
responsibility of the completeness of such inquiries by hold- 
ing themselves precluded from raising any future question. 
In the present case two offices are found to be diametrically 
opposed in their opinions as to what can properly invalidate 
a claim, and yet the public are expected to be able to guard 
themselves against such contingencies. Similar cases have 
occurred before, and even if they were more rare, they 
would seriously injure the progress of life assurance. The 
very principle upon which the business is founded is the 
removal of uncertainty, and whenever that principle is 
counteracted in the slightest degree, the people who would 
be the first to resort to its advantages are the first to be 
deterred.” 


THE LONDON 
INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament,) 

No. 72, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 


Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq., | James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
M.P 


A A William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


New ; Robert H. Forman, Esq., 
Ordnance, Pall-mall. 

J. Hamilton, Esq., Alfred 
Place, Thurloe Square. 


Wm. Adams, 
Broad Street. 

John Atkins, Esq., White 
Hart-court, Lombard-st. 

Henry A. Bevan, Esq., John | John Matthews, Esq., Arthur 
Street, America Square. Street West, City. 

J. T. Bramwell, Esq., Lau- | C. O. Parnell, Esq., Norfolk 
rence Pountney-lane. Street, Park-lane. 

John Dangerfield, - Esq., 
Chancery-lane. \ 


Esq., 


AUDITORS, 
Esq., | James Turner, Esq., Parlia- 
ment Street. 


George Cumming, 
Westbourne-grove. 
Wm. D._ Starling, David Henry Stone, Esq., 
*Change-alley, City. Poultry. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank. 
Medical Adviser — B. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq. 


Esq., 


PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 24, CONNAUGHT- 
TERRACE, EDGEWARE-ROAD. 
The Rev. J. S. Boone, A.M., | Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq., 


Stanhope Street, Hyde York Street, Portman 
Park. Square. 
Captain Creed, Norfolk-cres-| George Y. Robson, Esq., 
cent, Oxford Square. Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde- 
Charles Pemberton, Esq., park, and New-square, 
Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde- Lincoln’s-inn. 

park, and Lincoln’s-inn- 


fields. 
Medical Adviser—J. B. Brown, Esq. 
Secretary—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 


The policies of this company being indisputable, form 
FAMILY PROVISIONS AND NEGOTIABLE SECU- 
RITIES, for their validity is not dependent, as in the case 
of ordinary policies, upon the import of previous reports and 
other documents. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of 
life assurance, the progress of this company has been rapid 
ps the commencement of its business, and is steadily 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS? ASSURANCE COMPANY, _ 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 &: 13 Vic. cap. 40. 


OFFICES: 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


Directors. 


Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esgq., 24, Great Tower Street, City. 


Homrpurey Brown, Esq., M.P., Twining Park, Tewkesbury. 

James Cray, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 

GeEorGE CLIveE, Esq., Sanderstead Court, Croydon, 

Samuet Wuitrietp Davkes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place, 
Westminster. 


Harvie Morton Farquuak, Esq., 16, St. James’s Strect 

ALEXANDER GREIG, Esq., 10, Lowndes Street, Belgrave 
Square. 

The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Pall Mall East. 

GroxGE Ronert Pavt, Esq., Portland Lodge, Worthing, 


Bankers. 
Messrs. STRAHAN, Pavut, Pavt and Bates, 217, Strand.——~Messrs. RAnsom and Co., Pall Mall East. 


Standing Counsel. 
Henry Davison, Esq., Brick Court, Temple. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Fry and Hott, Walbrook House, City, 


Surgqeon.—Barnarp Wicur Ho.t, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
Secretary.— Avexanver Beattie, Esq. 


Tuts Company has been established for the purpose of 
affording Compensation in cases of personal injury, and the 
payment of a certain sum in the event of death by Railway 
Accident. 

During the year just closed the following are the par- 
ticulars of the claims that have been made on this Company 
by 37 persons who have sustained injury in travelling by 
Railway. 

No. 1.—A holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,091, met 
with an accident by falling off the platform at Preston, on 
the night of the Ist November. Adjusted by a payment of 
il. 6s. 

No. 2.—A Mail Guard, Insured by a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,584, whilst travelling from Coatbridge to Perth, on 
the 29th November; having occasion to get out at the 
Stirling Station, he slipped between the platform and Post 
Office Van. The injury he sustained prevented him from 
attending to his duties till the 3rd January. Awarded 207. 

No. 3.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,396, 
whilst travelling from Macclesfield to Manchester, on the 
3lst December, was thrown against a gentleman sitting op- 
posite to him, and received a blow on his face, which ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to his business for a few 
days. His claim was settled by the Company paying at his 
request Five Guineas to the Manchester Infirmary, the 
Claimant being himself a medical man. 

No. 4.—A Commercial Traveller, and holder of a Peri- 
odical Ticket, No. 16,880, met with an accident at the 
Thirsk Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway, 
whilst about to proceed to Newcastle, on the 24th January. 
The injury consisted of a severe bruise of the thumb, caused 
by a Porter shutting the door of the carriage on his left 
hand, before he could take his seat; the accident obliged 
him, after remaining a week at Newcastle, to return home 
from his journey, which he was unable to resume until 
February llth, Awarded 31/. 10s. 

No. 5.—The holder of a First Class Ticket, issued at 
Leicester, January 28th, was a Passenger in the train that 
ran off the rails between Blisworth and Wolverton; he was 
thrown with great violence against another Passenger, and 
the shock unfitted him from attending to business for some 
days. Awarded 14/. 14s. 

No.6.—The party in this instance is a Clerk in the 
Travelling Post Office, and the holder of a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,474, and was severely injured, especially in the face 
and eyes, by the collision of the Mail with the Goods’ Train, 
that occurred on the 13th February, near the Abingdon 
Station, on the Caledonian Railway. Awarded 210/. The 
injury to the eyes being feared to be of a permanent cha- 
racter. 

No. 7.—The Holder of a Single Journey Ticket was also 
a Passenger in the same train. The Claimant was about to 
proceed to New York by the Canada, but the injury he 
received prevented him from doing so. Awarded 302. 

No. 8.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 7,343, was 
injured by the collision between the Passengers’ and Goods’ 
Train in the long Tunnel in the Leeds and Bradford Railway, 
on the 18th February. Awarded 40/. 

No. 9.—A Commercial Traveiler, holder of Periodical 
Ticket No. 16,851, was travelling by the Mail Train, that left 
Newcastle at 4 p.m. onthe 15th March for Manchester, and 
sustained a severe shock by the Engine running off the Line 
near the Victoria Bridge. Awarded 10/. 

No. 10.—A Government Officer and his Wife were Pas- 
sengers by the Mail Train that left Durham at half-past four 
o’clock p.M., on 6th May, which ran into an engine in the 
siding, from the points not having been properly set, near 
the Belmont Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway. They were both much hurt by the collision. 
Awarded 35/. 

No. 11.—An Engine Driver whilst driving the engine of a 
Goods’ Train on the 25th of May, between Blisworth and 
Wolverton, was thrown beneath the engine, from the train 
coming in collision with a bale of cloth that had just fallen 
on the line from a passing Train ; he was much scalded, and 
otherwise severely injured. Awarded 42/. 

Claims 12 to 17 

Were made by parties who were travelling by the Excur- 
sion Train onthe 3rd July, from Leek and Macclesfield to 
ease the weight of which overpowered the breaks on 
entering the station. 

No. 12.—The Claimant, with his Wife and Mother-in- 








law, from Leek, Second Class passengers, were all bruised, 
Awarded 62. 

No. 13.—A young woman from Leek, a Third Class Pas. 
senger, had her face hurt. Awarded 2/. 

No. 14.—A man and his wife employed in the manufacture 
of silk, Third Class passengers, were both slightly injured 
by the shock. Awarded 21. 

No. 15.—A p ger from Macclesfield had insured hin. 
self and family, six in number, three of whom received 
some injuries from the concussion. Awarded 5/. 5s, 

No. 16.—A gentleman holding a Periodical Ticket, No, 
8,751, left Macclesfield in the above Train, and was s 
shaken as te be incapacitated from attending to his business 
for a few days. Awarded 6/. 

No. 17.—A Second Class passenger from Macclesfield, was 
severely injured about the spine and neck, which still con- 
fines her to her room. 

No. 18 and 19.—These Claims were made by two gentle- 
men, holdersof Periodical Tickets, employed in the Railway 
Post Office, and travelling by the Mail Train that left the 
Euston Station on the evening of the 6th July, and ran into 
some waggons of a Guods’ Train, proceeding on the same 
Line, near Harrow. One of them sprained the muscle of 
his back, and the other was thrown against the corner of 
the Post Office, breaking one of his ribs, and being otherwise 
injured. 

Claims No. 17, 18, and 19 are in course of adjustment. 

No. 20.—The Claimant and his wife were Third Class 
passengers by the same Train; he escaped with a few 
bruises, but his wife was much injured. Awarded 15/. 

From the accident that occurred to the Excursion Train at 
Cowlairs, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on tie \st 
August, when Six persons were deprived of their lives, and 
many others injured, the following Claims have arisen :-— 

No. 21.—A farmer from Dubheads, near Crief, was hurt 
about the head and face. Awarded 6/. 

No. 22.—A carpenter from Auchterarder, received ablow 
in the head. Awarded 4/. 

No. 23.—A farmer from Strathallen, was also hurt about 
the head. Awarded 5?. 

No. 24.—A draper from Auchterarder, was injured about 
the thigh and side. Awarded 3/. 3s. 

No. 25.—A man from Auchterarder, was severely bruised 
about the ribs. 

No. 26.—A brother to the above was slightly injured. 
Awarded 2/. 2s. 

No. 27.—A female was bruised, and otherwise internally 
hurt. Awarded 6/. 

No. 28.—Another female was injured about the chest and 
side. Awarded 2/. 2s. : 

No. 29.—A man from Auchterarder, was slightly injured. 

No. 30.—A farmer from Tulliebardine, was seriously 
bruised. Awarded 10/. 

Claims 25 and 29 are in course of adjustment. 

In most of the above cases the sum awarded is exclusive 
of the medical expenses incurred by the sufferers, which 
have been defrayed by this Company, in addition to that of 
their own medical officer, who promptly visited the injured 
parties on hearing of the accident. 

The utility of such a Company is demonstrated by these 
cases, and the conviction that the premiums which the Rail- 
way traveller pays are but a small addition to the cost of his 
journeys, and create a fund for the relief of those who from 
time to time suffer by Railway accidents—which no human 
foresight can prevent, will it is hoped secure the public sup- 
port to this Company. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. ; 
Table for a Single Journey, irrespective of Distance, 
TO INSURE ; 
£1,000 in a Ist class carriage, at a premium of 3d. 
£500ina 2nd ditto ditto 2d. 
£200in a 3rd ditto ditto id. 

For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the pons gol 
also issues PERIODICAL TICKETS, to insure 1000/, for 
One Month, at a Premium of 5s.; for Three Months, 1 : 
for Six Months, 16s.; for Twelve Months, S0e,—with ey 
option of ——s in any Class Carriage, and in any 
way in the Kingdom. 

These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of weed 
the Railways in England and Scotland, of the Province 
Agents of the Company, and at the Company's Office, 8, 
Broad Street, London, 
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Sales by Auction. 





PratopIcAL SALE: ESTABLISHED 1803. — SHARES IN THE 
Lonpon UNIVERSITY, PoRTSMOUTH AND ARUNDAL CANAL, 
HichGaTE ARCHWAY, AND KENTISH-TOWN JUNCTION AND 
New Nortu Roabs. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, December 6, at 12, in lots, an original 
SHARE in the LONDON UNIVERSITY, 20 £25 shares 
in the Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, 10 £50 shares in the 
capital stock of the Highgate Archway, 16 £50 shares in the 
Kentish-town Junction, and a debenture for 305/, lls. in 
the New North-road. Particulars may be had of Messrs. 
Thompson, Debenham, and Brown, solicitors, Salter’s-hall, 
St. Swithin’s-lane; atthe Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth 
and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





Musican Liprary oF His rate Royat HIGHNEss THE DUKE 
or CAMBRIDGE, AND VERY VALUABLE Musical InsTRU- 
MENTS. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, November 
98, and following day, the Musical Library of His late Royal 
Highnessthe Duke of Cambridge; consisting of capital Works 
in all classes, particularly a large and valuable collection of 
instrumental Music, Trios, Quartets, &c.; a fine copy of Dr. 
Arnold’s Handel, on large paper; two Violins and a Violon- 
cello, by Stradinarius, and other instruments of high quality. 
To which is added, a miscellaneous Musical Library, and 
some very valuable Musical Instruments, very recent Harps, 
by Erard, Schweiss, and Stumpff. Pianofortes, by Broad- 
wood and others; a splendid Violoncello, by Amati; Violins 
of high character, Concertinas, and other instruments, wind 
and stringed.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 





LipRaRY OP MOST SPLENDID AND RARE Books, CHIEFLY OF 
ENGRAVINGS AND THE FINE ARTs, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 
AND HIGH-CLASS LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. ROBINS beg to announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, at their Rooms, in Covent- 
garden, on Wednesday, December 4, and following day at 
12, a splendid Collection of beautiful Works, chiefly engrav- 
ings and the fine arts, and those of high-class literature, 
formed by a distinguished amateur regardless of expense, 
principally in morocco and russia bindings. Among others 
may be named in folio—Musée Frangais and Musée Royal, 
proof impressions, 7 vols.; Musée Pio Clementino e Chia- 
ramonti, 8 vols.; the Florence Gallery, 4 vols.; Gallerie du 
Palais, Royal, 3 vols.; Teniers’ Gallery of Pictures; Galerie 
de Crozat, 2 vols.; Voyage in Arabie Petrée, par Laborde ; 
Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, par Choiseul; Ottley and 
Tomkins’s British Gallery of Pictures, co!oured and mounted 
like drawings, 6 vols.; Napoleon’s great work on Egypt; 
Nash's English Mansions; T'ableux de la Revolution Fran- 
gais, 4 vols.; Mazoi’s great work on Pompeii, 2 vols.; Stuart 
and Revet’s Antiquities of Athens, 5 vols.; Vetusta Monu- 
menta, 5 vols.; Galin’s fine work on Pompeii; Turner’s 
Southern Coast, large paper ; Daniell’s Picturesque Voyage 
Round Great Britain, coloured, 8 vols.; Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon and other capital works, in morocco bindings, ; Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrims and Pilgrimage, a remarkably fine set, 5 vols. 
In quarto—Britton’s English Cathedrals, large paper, proofs 
aud etchings, 6 vols., morocco; Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities; Batty’s Sceneries, proof impressions; Cuvier’s 
ens Fossiles, 6 vols.; Sir Isaac Newton’s Works, by 
Horsley, 5 vols.; Sir R. Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia, 2 
vols; Baskerville’s edition of Addison, 4 vols. morocco. In 
octavo—The British Poets, by Chalmers, morocco extra; 
jhakspeare, Spenser, Clarendon, Gibbon, Johnson, Racine, 
Voltaire, Tasso, Cervantes, and an infinity of choice and 
interesting works of the best editions, and mostly in morocco 
bindings. Descriptive catalogues of these beautiful works 
are preparing, which will be forwarded to applicants on the 
Teceipt of six postage stamps. On public view two days 
Prior at the auction rooms in Covent-garden. 








ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO- 


LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘“ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,” for 
ps habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
Snicent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
fan! or in the nursery, for infants. The “ PETROLINE 
— Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 

Uritation felt in the employment of the ordinary alkaline 
compositions. 
J A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
— DIsPENSARY Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
ee affections of long standing ; and, from experience 

several public schools, where it has been employed in 
ie children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
or, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 
ane Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 

tines all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
in after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
r many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 

antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
0 PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY. 
4ND 18, TicHB0RNE STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 





< 


Publications. 





JERWOOD ON THE RIGHTS TO THE SEA 
SHORES, &e. 
This day is published, 8vo, 7s., boards, 


DISSERTATION on the RIGHTS 
to the SEA SHORES, and to the Soil and Bed of 
Tidal Harbours and Navigable Rivers, with especial Refer- 
ence to Mr. Sergeant Merewether’s published Speech upon 
the same subjects. By James Jerwoop, Esq., M.A. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Burrerwortus, Law Booksellers and Publishers, 
7, Fleet Street. 





OKE’S MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS, THIRD EDITION. 
This day is published, 8vo, One Guinea, cloth, 


rTHE MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS: 


comprising Summary Convictions and Indictable 
Offences, with their Penalties, Punishment, &c., and the 
Stages of Procedure, tabularly arranged; together with 
all other Proceedings before Justices out of Sessions; 
adapted practically throughout to the provisions of Sir John 
Jervis’s Acts, with Forms, Cases, Copious Notes and Obser- 
vations, &ec. Third Edition, enlarged and improved. By 
GeorceE C, Oxe, Assistant Clerk to the Newmarket Bench 
of Justices, Author of ‘‘ The Magisterial Formulist.” 

*,* In this edition the Statutes and Cases, &c., are brought 
down to the close of the last Session, and references 
made in all cases to its Companion, ** Oke's Magis- 
terial Formulist,” for the Forms to be used. 


Just published, 8vo, One Guinea, cloth, 


OKE’S MAGISTERIAL FORMULIST, being 
a Complete Collection of Magisterial Forms and Precedents 
for practical use in all Matters out of Quarter Sessions. By 
GeorcE C. OKE. 
London: BurrEerwortus, Law Booksellers and Publishers, 
7, Fleet Street. 


COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC 

MEDICINE, and COMPANION TO THE MEDI- 
CINE CHEST. By Jonn Savory, Member of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company. Third Edition. Comprising plain direc- 
tions for the employment of Medicines, with the properties 
and doses, and brief descriptions of the symptoms and treat- 
ment of Diseases, and of Disorders incidental to Infants and 
Children, also a selection of the most efficacious Prescrip- 
tions, and various Mechanical Auxiliaries to Medicine. 

Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


\IRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S 
_I HEROINES.—A series of Fifteen Tales. By Many 
Cowpen CiaRKE. Periodically, in One Shilling Books, 
each containing a complete story. 
Tale 1, PORTLA, will be ready with the Magazines for 
December. 
Situ and Co., 136, Strand; and Simpxin and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 











MR. BARTLETT’S NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


X\LEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN, on the OVERLAND ROUTE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Walks about Jerusalem,” “ Forty Days 
in the Desert,” “The Nile Boat,” &c. This Volume is 
illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Price 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. morocco 
gilt. 
London: A. HALL, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


ARNOLD'S ARITHMETIC, SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


HE BOY’S ARITHMETIC. 


Part I. By the Rev. Caartes ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Tinwell, and late Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The object of this book. is to make Arithmetic easier to 
little boys, by enabling them to understand it, and to pre- 
vent their forgetting a rule as soon as they have entered 
upon a new one. 

Rivinetons, St. Paal’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 


THE SECOND PART. Price 3s. 6d. 





In December, one thick volume, fep. 8vo, 
ASTBURY; A TALE. 
A By Anna Hannrer Drury, Authoress of “ Friends 
and Fortune,” a Tale, and “ Annesley, and other Poems.” 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Will be published, on the 28th November, price 6d. 


A RT MONOPOLY—DECEPTION in 
va the PUBLICATION of ENGRAVINGS. A Free 
and General Exposure of the Printsellers’ Association, 
being an Address tu the Painters and Engravers of the 
United Kingdom; together with suggestions by way of 
remedy. By Many Parkes, 

London: Published at the Bowyer Gallery, 22, Golden 
Square, and sold by JaMes GiLsexT, Paternoster Row, and 
all Booksellers. 





In the Press, and will be published in December, 
/ CROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
+ By the Author of “‘ Sketches of Cantabs.” 
London: Earte, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 





GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


rPHE FAWKES’S of YORK in the 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY, including Notices of the 
Early History of Guye Fawkes, the Gunpowder Plot Con- 
spirator. By Rosert Davies, Esq., F.8.A. Post 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. 


“This little book is interesting in every respect.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“We trace, as we proceed in the work, a masterly hand 
in biographical minutie ; and, although we cannot always 
concur in the importance attached to certain small matters, 
we agree that, inasmuch as they are facts, and for the first 
time brought forward, they deserve attention.”— Atheneum, 

“ We are obliged to the author for his researches and his 
book, which is skilfully put together.” — Gentleman’s 
Magaxine. 

London: J. B. Nicnots and J. G. NicHoxs, 
25, Parliament Street. 





This day is published, with Illustrations by Wolf, post 8vo 
price 9s, 
AME BIRDS and WILD FOWL; 
a5 Their FRIENDS and their FOES. 
By A. E. KNOX, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Ornithological 
Rambles in Sussex.” 


Joun VAN Voorst, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne, (Phiz.) On December 1, to 
appear in Monthly Parts, price ls. with Two ILLusTRa- 
TIONS by Putz. 
EWiS ARUNDEL; or, The Rail- 
road of Life. By the Author of “lrank Fairlegh.” 
This Raiiroad, which is certain to succeed, because every 
one must make the journey, nolens volens, is now about to 
be thrown open to the public. The Capital (contents and 
illustrations) to be divided at least into 20,000 shares, of 1s. 
each. For further particulars apply to the work itself. 
London: Hat, Vinrtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





On the 30th inst. will be published, price 2d., 
or Stamped, 3d., the 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, & MARCH NUMBERS 
OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
BEING 
A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
ConpucTep By CHARLES DICKENS. 


At the same time will be published, price 2d,, 
or Stamped, 3d. 


THE NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER. 


Orrice, No, 16, WELLINGTON STREET Norts, London; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





T= ARCHITECT, (incorporated with 


the Civi. Encineer and ARrcuitEcts’ JoURNAL,) 
price 4d., contains engravings of the detail of the Exhibition 
Building ; engravings of the Iron Girder Bridge at London 
Bridge, with Remarks on its failure; Construction of 
Avaries; Chambers and Counting Houses; Society of Arts 
Exhibition ; Ventilation as a branch of Sanitary Reform ; 
Application of High Art to Public Structures. 

Office, 194, Strand. 


FITWId 
“7 ABITZKYS GRAND ‘QUA- 

DRILLE of all NATIONS,’ Piano Solo, and Duetts, 
dedicated by special permission to his H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, has made a triumphant début. The different figures 
(as suggested by the title) are arrangements of the national 
airs of various countries. Under the skilful treatment of 
Herr Labitzky, they strike us with all the freshness of ori- 
ginal compositions. They are light, sparkling, and ethereal 
in the extreme, and will be hailed by the votaries of Terp- 
sichore as among the most brilliant of Labitzky’s dedica- 
tions to the fair Muse. The increased orchestra, the 
military bands, and the happy introduction of the Berlin 
and English choristers, gave matchless effect to a composi- 
tion which must prove imposing under ordinary drawing- 
room interpretation, Its success was most entire—heartier 
ome we never witnessed than that which greeted 
Labitzky on its conclusion.” Vide the Weekty News, 
November 16. 


London: R, Cocks and Co., New Bur! Street 
and of all Music — , 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO LE PUBLISHED 


DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. 


I. 

MEMOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO 
and THEIR COURT; comprising Notices of the Wars, 
Literature, and Arts in Italy, from 1440 to 1630. By James 
Densisroun, of Dennistoun. 3 vols. Svo, with Hlustrations, 


li 
ROVINGS in the PACIFIC, &e., from 
1837 to 1849; with a Glance at San Francisco, the Capital 
of the Gold Regions. By A REsiDENT IN ONE OF THE 
Society IsLanps. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


1. 

DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS: 
Being the Jouraals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey 
anl Residence at his Capital. By Commander F. E. Furnes, 
R.N. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


Iv. 

VOYAGE of the PRINCE ALBERT in 
SEARCH of SIR JOUN FRANKLIN; a Narrative of 
Evavryday Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. P. Sxow. Post 
Svo, with Illustrations. 


- v. 
The late LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN 
REMINISCENCES. Edited by his Son, Henry Epwarp 
Loup Hotitand, Post 8vo. 


vi. 

ALARIC A. WATTS’S POETRY and 
PAINTING. —LYRICS of the HEART, and OTHER 
POEMS. With Forty Line Engravings; printed and embel- 
lished uniforinly with Rogers's “ Italy” and‘*Poems.” Square 
crown $vo. 31s. 6d. boards; morocco, by Hayday, 45s. 

(On December 6. 


vir. 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette; uniform with Mr. 
Macaulay's Essays. Square crown 8vo. 


vill. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. New Edition, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette; uniform with James Muntgomery’s 
Poetical Works. Square crown svo. 


1X. 

WINGED THOUGHTS. By Mary 
AnxeE Bacon. Uniform with “ Flowers and their Kindred 
Thoughts :” with Illustrations of Birds, designed and exe- 
cuted in illuminated printing by OwEeN Jones. Imperial svo, 
Bis. 6d. 


x. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and 
SIMILES; a classified Selection. Uluminated and illus- 
trated by Henny Nort Homeniys ; with very massive carved 
and pierced covers, coutaining, in deep relief, a medallion 
Head of Shakspeare. Square post Sve. 2s. 


XI. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY 
ROOK. By Miss Juzta Corner, Author of * Questions on 
the Tlistory of Europe,” &e. With Two Iliustrations en- 
graved ou Stecl. Square i6mo. 53. [Now ready. 


vu. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. By 
“The Srectaton.” With Notes, &e.. by W. H. Witts; 
and Twelve fine Woodcuts from designs by Freperick 
'TAYLER. Crown 8vo, 15s.; morovco, by Mayday, 27s. 

[Now ready. 


Nur. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and LE- 
GENDARY ART; or, LEGENDS of the SAINTS and 
MAKTYRS. New Edition, complete in (‘ne Volume; with 
16 Etchings by the Author, and many Woodcuts, Square 
crown 8yo. 283. [Now ready. 


XIv. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS, as representedin the FINE ARIS. 
Forming the Sécond Series of “SacneD anp LFGenDarYy 
Agr.” With }1 Etchings vy the Author, and 84 Woodeuts. 
Syuare crown 8vo. 28s. [Now ready. 


MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. By 
the Author of “ Mary the Star of the Sea.” 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12s. (Now ready. 


XVI. 

Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL ABRIDG- 
MENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE, from the EARLIEST TIME to the TAKING of 
CORINTH by the ROMANS .B.c. 146. 12mo. 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By 
Sir Henry T. De La Becue, C.B., F.R.S., &c., and Director- 
General ofthe Geological Survey ofthe United Kingdom. 8vo. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
OLIVE: A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ The Ogilvies.” 
“The promise of * The Ogilvies’ is kept in the book before 
us. We have read it with real interest throughout.”— 
Examiner. 


In 4 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 
THE ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; 
OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, M.A. 
With Portraits. 

“Great indus!ry and minute research are apparent, in 
almost every page. Mr. Craik happily unites excellence of 
style with patient erudition.”"— Morning Chronicle. 

“ A book of strange facts.”—Atlas. 


BY 





In Two thick Volumes, foolscap 8vo, 16s. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
(MISS BARRETT.) 


Uniform with the New Edition of Robert Browning’s 
Poetical Works, 





Tn Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece by Gronce Crurksaank. 
This volume completes the cheap re-issue of Mr. Dickens’ 
Works. 
London; CHaPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, sewed, 2s. Gd. 
THE TEMPLAR. 
A lav. 

IN FIVE ACTS. 

BY ANGIOLO R. SLOUS. 


As now performing at the Royal Princess’s Theatre. 
London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, foolscap 8vo, 160 pages, Is. Gd. 
strongly bound, 
Tt ISTORY OF SCOTLAND FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. With Questions for Exami- 
nation at the end of each Chapter. Ediied by Dr. Wurre, 
Author of the “ History of Great Britain and Ireland,"’ 
“ Elements of Universal History,” &e. 
Nearly realy, uniform with the above, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES. Bythe same Author. Is. 6d. bound. 
Edinburg): Oniver and Boro. 
Londun: SimvKix, MARsiALL, and Co. 





NEW WORKS DY F. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER. 


&vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 64. 
GLIMMERINGS IN THE DARE; 
OR, LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE OLDEN TIME, 

“ The book is pleasantly written, and will furnish readers 
of a liberal curiosity, with an idea of the social state and 
condition of our ancestors, that they may learn to appre- 
ciate the present by gaining a notion of the discomfort of 
the past.’’— Speciator. 


12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
LIVES & ANECDOTES of MISERS; 
OR, THE PASSION OF AVARITCE, 
Displayed in the Parsimonious Habits, Unaccountable 


Lives, and Remarkable Deaths of the most 
celebrated Misers of all Ages. 


8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
BIBLIOMANTIA; 

OR, THE LOVE OF BOOKS IN THE DARK AGES. 
WITH SKETCHES OF BOOKWORMS, SCRIBES, BIBLE 
STUDENTS, AND ILLUMINATORS, 

From the Anglo-Saxon Period to the introduction of 
Printing into England. 

“Mr. Merryweather’s book treats of every subject con- 
nected with the bibliography of the Middle Ages in this 
country, and with praiseworthy zeal he has raked up much 
curious and entertaining information.”—Literary Gazette. 

SiwpK1N, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Court, and all 

Booksellers. 











a, 


NEW WORKS. 


1 


EPISODES OF INSECT 
Crown 8vo. ‘The third and concluding 8 
copious Index, Beaucifully illustrated. 
16s. plain. 


LIFE, 
eries. With 
2is. Coloured ; 
te [This day, 
POPULAR MINERALOGY. 


By Henry Sowerby. With twenty coloured Plates 


Royal lémo. 10s. 6d. [Now ready 

M1. is 
ELEMENTARY PITYSIOg 
with numerous Woodeuts. Foolseap sve, hy Rorest 


Hexr. [Nearly ready, 
Iv. 3 
DROPS OF WATER; a History of 
Animaleules. By AGNEs Cariow. Square 12mo, With 
coloured Plates. (Nearly ready 

v. ’ 

THE BRITISH PALZZOZOIC Fos. 
SILS, added by Protessor Sedgwick to the Woodward:gy 
Museum. By Professor M‘Coy. In royal 4to, with 
numerous Plates. [In the Press, 

Vi. 

THE VICTORIA REGINA 
By Sir W. J. Hookee, F.R.S. In large imperial folig, 
Beautifully illustrated by W. Frreu. 

[Nearly ready, 
Vit. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF Six. 
KIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JosepH Darton Hooxss, 
Imperial toliv. Mlustrated with Plates by W. Frrcu. 

(Nearly ready, 
VIL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY, Second Series. By Mrs, Hussey. ln 
royal ito, with numerous coloured Plates. 

[Part I. on the 3ist December, 


Ix. 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 
svo. The third and conciuding volume. By Wittus 
‘Tuomrson, Esq. (Jn the Press, 

x 


INSTINCT AND REASOD. 


By ALrrep Smee, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 14s. 
xi. 

THE TOURIST’S FLORA 
By Jusern Woods, F.L.8. In one thick volume, Sv. 
18s. 

XIL 

VOICES from the WOODLANDS. 
By Many Korerrs, Royal iduio. Wich tweny 
coloured Plates. 10s. Gd. 

Xi, 


PANTEEA, THE SPIRIT OF 
NATURE. By Ropear NeNnr. ta one volume, se. 
10s. 6d. 

X1v. 

THE POETRY C7 SCIENCE; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. BY 
Roper? Hest. Second Edition, 12s. 


xv, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM. 


MALIA. By ApamM Wuirc, F.L.S. With sisteea 
coloured Plates. Royal l6mo. 10s, tu. 


XVI. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. D. Lanpssorovan. Roytl 
l6mo. With twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Suisaacaneaa scapamaeaan ——————— 








London: Printed by Tuomas CuHoaTe SavILt, at hs 
Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the P 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex; 
and published by Wittiam DanieL Geary, of No. 73, 
Albany Road, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey; # 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, November 23, 1850. 








